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PREPARING FOR AUTUMN FLOWERS 


LESLIE HUDSON 


The old time gardens, redolent with the fragrance of the ‘‘old- 
fashioned” flowers,—the pansy, the forget-me-not, hollyhock, and 
countless others dear to memory,—contained nothing more worthy 
of transmission to posterity than the so-called Artemisias, or, as 
they are properly entitled, Pompon chrysanthemums, The wheel 
of fashion has elevated into the front rank of popularity the won- 
derful and gorgeous 
blooms of the large- 
flowered Japanese vari- 
eties, and the smaller 
Pompons—the blooms 
sometimes being no 
larger than a cent piece 
—have been ousted. It 
was only as we passed 
by gardens of some 
years standing, that 
we were refreshed dur- 
ing the early winter 
and late fall months 
with the profuse wealth 
of bloom that these 
little gems afforded; 
and these were only 
given a home because 
no special care is 
demanded for their 
growth. Once planted, 
the old stock will each 
year throw up new 
sprouts, and produce 
hundreds of flowers 
per plant, and this at 
the time of year when 
the large trees have 
passed into the ‘“‘sere- 
and - yellow - leaf” age, 
and most of the hardy 
flowers are dead. The 
early frosts have laid 
their icy touch upon 
all, and bright colors 
have faded under them: 
desolation reigns, ex- 
cept where our hardy 
chrysanthemums flour- 
ish as bravely as ever, 
and will do so until 
heavy frosts come. The 
true Pompons are char- 
acterized by flowers of 
small size, globular, 
double, well filled, with 
leaves of slight structure, thin and small. The members of the class 
are fairly distinct, but closely resembling them are a few others 
which can be well included, such as Marie Marthe, Sceur Melanie, 
and others. One of the oldest of the real Pompons, and even at 
this day one of the most distinct and best, is Julie Lagravere, of a 
rich deep maroon, and flowering late. Snowdrop is of the purest 
white, most floriferous,—which fully compensates for the smallness 
of the individual flowers,—and a spray or two of this elegant 











variety will gracefully serve almost any decorative purpose. 
General Caurobert is pale yellow, with short, stiff florets; Souvenir 
de Jersey is darker; and more intense still is La Vogue, with. flat 
petals, but the best of all the yellows is perhaps to be seen in the 
comparatively new Alice Stevens. Of pinks or allied shades, Rose 
Trevenna, Blushing Bride, and Model of Perfection may be named; 
and last, but by no means least, Mlle Elise Dordan, a true pink in 
color, and of very distinct form—a perfect ball. Brown can be had 
in Bob, and there is a host of others of many colors, and all equally 
worthy. That the 
Pompon is still a_ fa- 
vorite in the hearts of 
many is plainly evident 
by the recent increase 
of demand for them. 
There are thousands of 
people who do not de- 
pend upon the city 
florist’s store for their 
supply of cut flowers; 
others, again, for the 
sake of old associations, 
will have plants such as 
‘‘we had at the old 
home.” Toall such, 
these long-neglected 
favorites will appeal for 
notice at this season, 
when preparations for 
beautiful autumn flow- 
ers are in order, In 
making a selection of 
chrysanthemums do not 
forget to include a few 
of the Pompons. These 
hardy varieties are not 
over-particular as to 
soil and situation, yet 
they will amply repay 
for any special care 
and feeding. To pro- 
duce strong, bushy 
plants and a profusion 
of flowers, the young 
shoots must be pinched 
off once or twice during 
summer, but not after 
the month of July. 
[The spray of flowers in 
the upper left corner 
represents S n o w drop, 
on the right is seen 
Model of Perfection, 
and La Vogue occupies 
the central position in 


PROMINENT TYPES OF POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS our bouquet of Pompon 


chrysanthemums, drawn from photographs taken for this journal. } 





Native Ferneries.—There is hardly anything more pleasing and 
beautiful than a bed of native ferns in a shady corner of the lawn, 
or ina garden. Many kinds of ferns may easily be obtained in the 
woods, where they should be taken up as early in spring as possi- 
ble. When once established, they last an indefinite period if pro- 
tected from the strong sun and kept tolerably moist. 
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A GOOD LAWN AND HOW TO GET IT 


J. TROOP, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 





There is nothing that adds more to the appearance of a country 
place than a fine, well-kept lawn, and not only this, but it increases 
the money value as well. This will be proven when one tries to 
sell a farm which has not been beautified by the addition of a good 
lawn and well-selected trees. Says Downing: ‘‘It may seem a 
heavy tax to some, yet no expenditure in ornamental gardening is, 
to our mind, productive of so much beauty as that incurred in pro- 
ducing a well-kept lawn. Without this feature, no place, however 
great its architectural beauties, its charms of scenery, or its collec- 
tions of flowers and shrubs, can be said to deserve consideration in 
point of landscape gardening; while with it the humble cottage 
grounds will possess a charm which is among pleasure grounds 
what a refined and graceful manner is in society—a universal pass- 
port to admiration.” In fact, trees and grass are the principal fea- 
tures which give grace and beauty to the landscape; but they must 
have the proper care and attention in order to bring about the 
desired result. Downing says the essentials for a good lawn are 
deep soil, proper kinds of grass, and frequent mowings; but for this 
climate 1 would add a fourth—plenty of water. The average 
American summer is not so well adapted to the production of a fine 
lawn as is the moist and humid atmosphere of Great Britain. 
There, not so much attention need be given to the richness of the 
soil, as the moisture takes its place in a measure. But in this 
country the soil should be deep and rich, with subsoil capable of 
retaining moisture, but not in excess. If the subsoil is hard and 
tenacious, it should be well underdrained and trenched, or subsoiled 
to a depth of 16 or 18 inches, so as to form a reservoir of moisture, 
to support the plants during our hot, dry summers. Subsoiling is 
not given the attention in this country that the conditions demand. 
Many people think that if the surface soil is in good condition it is 
all that is necessary. A deep soil is one of the essentials for a good 
lawn. By a good lawn is meant one that will remain green during 
the entire summer and autumn. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the preparation of the 
soil before the seed is sown. It should be plowed and replowed, 
cultivated, harrowed and rolled, until the whole is thoroughly pul- 
verized and mixed to a depth of 10 inches. This work should be 
done in the fall, and then left to settle all winter before the seed is 
sown. This gives a solid foundation on which to build, and will 
prevent little knolls and hollows, which interfere with the proper 
working of the lawn mower. 

There are but two kinds of grasses for lawns that are really 
worthy of consideration for this climate. These are Kentucky blue 
grass and redtop. There are a few others, such as Rhode Island 
bent grass and brown bent grass, which may be used, but they are 
more expensive, and in no way superior. A little Sweet Vernal 
grass or white clover will do no harm, but neither is essential. 
The coarser grasses, such as timothy, orchard grass, or meadow 
fescue, should never be sown on a lawn. They are short-lived and 
too coarse and stiff to make a soft, velvety carpet. Many high- 
priced lawn mixtures, if analyzed, will be found to consist mainly 
of blue grass and redtop, which may be bought in the market for 
$1.50 to $2.50 per bushel. To seed properly, it will require from 
two to three bushels per acre, depending somewhat upon the 
amount of chaff mixed with the seed. This should besown as early 
in the spring as possible, so that the young plants will be strong 
enough to withstand the hot, dry weather of midsummer. Some 
recommend sowing oats with the seed as a protection to the young 
grass plants, but I have never found that a strong, gross-feeding 
plant like the oat would furnish protection to a delicate, slow- 
growing one. Instead, it will rob it of its nourishment, and much 
time will be lost in securing the desired result. Redtop germinates 
much quicker than blue grass, and will furnish all the protection 
necessary, besides covering the surface with a green coat almost 
as quickly as the oats. After the blue grass becomes well rooted, it 
will need no further protection, and will assume entire control in a 
very short time. 

The third essential is early and frequent mowing. If the grass 
is allowed to get too large before being cut, the stubble will be too 
stiff, and that soft, velvety appearance, which is so attractive, will 
not be obtaired. As soon as the grass is tall enough for the mower 
to catch it, is the time to begin. A few annual weeds which may 
appear during the summer will do no harm, as frequent mowing 
will prevent their going to seed; but such perennials as docks, dan- 
delions, plantains, etc, should be dug up as soon as they appear. If 
there is plenty of water always at command, less attention need be 
given to fertilization; but early every spring it will be well to top- 
dress the lawn with unleached ashes and bene meal or superphos- 
phate. Forty or fifty bushels of the former and three or four 
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hundred pounds of the latter per acre will keep the grass in a 
healthy, thriving condition. Barnyard manure is too unsightly, 
and should not be used except in localities where snow covers the 
ground all winter; and then it should be raked off as early in the 
spring as possible. By following the above suggestions, as good 
lawns can be had in this country as those in England; lawns which 
will last a lifetime, and be a continual source of pleasure to all who 
come in contact with them. 





ASPARAGUS AS A MONEY CROP 


[This crop has long been a profitable specialty for northern markets, 
and its culture has been carried to the highest perfection about Boston. 
The following article states the methods now in vogue among those who 
produce this crop on a commercial scale, including such men as George R. 
Hubbard and Charles W. Prescott; also George F. Wheeler of Concord, Mass, 
who does an extensive business in furnishing asparagus roots for planting.] 

The ravages of the asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi) has 
made it more of a task to grow this crop at a profit than formerly. 
This pest is now more or less common throughout the asparagus 
beds of the Atlantic states, and some beds have been abandoned as 
a result of it. Chickens are largely used to keep the beetles in 
check. Some use paris green on the new beds, and on the foliage 
of the old beds after the cutting season is over. Land on which 
corn has been growing for two or three years is in excellent condi- 
tion for an asparagus bed, provided the land has been heavily 
manured one year previous to planting the asparagus. The soil 
must be of good depth to give best results. Soil that is cold or 
moist is totally unfit for asparagus growing. Neither should 
asparagus be planted on stony or cobbly soil, because the stones 
would obstruct the shoots, preventing their growing straight, and 
also interfere with the knife in cutting. 

If stable manure is used, it is usually applied in the fall and 
plowed under. The objection to the old method of applying well- 
rotted stable manure in the furrow is that it is more expensive to 
handle than commercial fertilizer. Then again, stable manure is 
apt to get the land full of weeds, and this is a serious drawback to 
a young bed. Modern asparagus growers use fertilizers almost 
exclusively. They complain that manufactured fertilizer does not 
supply enough potash, and supplies too much phosphoric acid for 
this plant and the soils upon which it is usually grown. These 
growers believe that asparagus needs liberal feeding of potash and 
more nitrogen than is generally supposed. Hence they do not use 
as much bone meal or acid phosphate as in former years, but supply 
more muriate, or sulphate of potash. Salt is no longer used by com- 
mercial asparagus growers, though it has been recommended for 
this crop for years. 

After the land has been plowed 12 or 14 inches deep, mark off 
rows four feet apart, which are opened by running a plow back 
and forth in the same furrow several times, leaving a trench some 
twelve inches deep and eight inches wide. Rig a board on the mold 
beard of the plow, so as to throw the soil out more, and thus go 
only twice to make a furrow. It is the general opinion that 12 
inches is none too deep to plant the roots; of course not covering 
the crown 12 inches at first, but having the trench fully 12 inches 
deep. The shoots are larger and the bed lasts longer if so planted. 
If it is not convenient to use fertilizers, and manure has been applied 
in the fall, a final dressing of fine stable manure should be put into 
the furrows and slightly covered with soil; but in that case leave 
fully 12 inches of depth above this soil. Use selected one-year-old 
plants, and set them two feet apart in the row. In the northern 
states, plants can be set from April 1 to the middie of June. One 
advantage of late setting is that you avoid late frosts, and also 
many of the bugs which greatly injure the young shoots. Two- 
year-old plants may be used, but well-selected yearlings are prefer- 
able, and too much care cannot be taken in obtaining such stock. 
In setting, spread out the roots carefully, and raise the crowns an 
inch or two above the level of the rvot, covering with the hands 
two inches deep with fine soil taken from the sides of the trenches, 
and pressing it firmly over and about the roots. 

The after culture consists in cultivating the bed frequently 
with a cultivator and keeping it free from weeds, drawing a small 
quantity of earth into the trencb occasionally with a hoe, taking 
care not to bury the crown of the plants too deeply, especially dur- 
ing the early part of the season. By fall these trenches are filled 
and the ground leveled. In case the asparagus beds are not 
manured in the fall, it is thought best by some not to cut and 
remove the stalks, but allow them to remain, these in a measure 
serving as a mulch or protection to the roots during winter. In the 
spring go over the ground with the wheel and tooth harrow. Some 
of the best asparagus growers wheel-harrow the tops into the soil, 
and claim excellent results from this practice 

[To be concladed.) 
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A PROLIFIC BREED OF SHEEP 


The Shropshire branch of the Down family partakes of the 
general characteristics of the Southdown, although much heavier 
both in fleece and body, and also more robust. It is said to be the 
most prolific of all breeds of sheep, the average rate of increase in 
some flocks of pure Shropshires often being 150 per cent, while the 
product from the cross of the Shropshire ram on half-bred long- 
wool ewes frequently reaches 200 per cent. Of course the increase 
in any breed is materially modified by the nature of the land, 
quantity and quality of food, and the general care and management 
of the flock; and no greater mistake can be made wlth regard to 
sheep husbandry than to suppose that heavy fleeces, good mutton, 
and a large number of strong, healthy lambs, can be produced from 
barren land and scanty food. No animal whatever can thrive with- 
out a good supply of proper food. The prolific tendency of the 
Shropshire is a point of great importance with the breeder, as it 
materially increases the profits in furnishing early lambs for the 
market. They are also good mothers, and generally have an abun- 
dance of milk for their young, in this respect differing from many 
of the large breeds. The Shropshire has a longer face, of uniform 
dark tint, than the 
Southdown, a full 
and spirited eye, 
spreading ears of 
good size, and a fore- 
head rather flat and 
well wooled. Their 
fleece weight is gen- 
eraliy from five to 
seven pounds. The 
meat is like the 
Southdowns in fine- 
ness of texture, tl: 
presence of fat in the 
tissues, and richness 
of color. These 
sheep are hardy in 
moist c.imates, and 
wili endure a wide 
range of soil and 
feeding. They are 
peculiarly adapted 
for crossing on na- 
tive sheep, and 
readily impress their 
desirable qualities 
upon their progeny. 
The illustration 
herewith shows a 
blue ribbon ram 
lamb belonging to 
W. H. Beattie of 
Canada. 
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Four Cows Per 
Acre!—I have had a 
silo for eight years, 
the first successful 
one in Tioga county. 
I find it a success in every sense of the word, not only for winter 
feeding, but to help out the pasture in July and August. When I 
abandon the silo I shall be obliged to give up dairying; would have 
the silo even though I had to build one every year. Five tons of 
good ensilage will winter a cow, and I grew 20 tons to the acre on 
an average—four cows to the acre! How many acres of hay will it 
take to winter four cows? Will leave this for the subscriber to 
answer. Where there was one silo eight years ago, there are now a 
hundred in Tioga county. The silo has come to stay; we cannot 
afford to do without it where corn will grow. The secret of success 
is in planting your corn early, that it may mature and be put in the 
silo before frost. There is only a short time that corn is just right 
for the silo—when one-half is beginning to glaze and the other half 
in a condition to boil.—[Perlee Herrick, Central New York. 





When a Sheep Has the ‘‘Stretches,”’ pour down its throat a pint 
bottle full of a decoction of thoroughwort (EZupatorium perfolia- 
tum), made as strong as possible by steeping until black as ink. Do 
this the first time the sheep begins to stretch, and it has never failed 
to cure in my forty years’ experience. Gather and dry the herb 
so as to have it on hand for this purpose.—[D. H. Thing. 
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A GRAND SWEEPSTAKES SHROPSHIRE LAMB 
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THE SUMMER FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS* 


PROF C. 8. PHELPS, STORRS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


The advantages claimed for constant stall feeding, or soiling, 
over pasturage may be summed up as follows: A comparatively 
small amount of land is required per head; the food supply can be 
closely regulated; the animal does not waste its energy in searching 
for its food; and finally, the manure may all be preserved for use in 
growing cultivated crops. With good pasturage three acres are 
required to support a cow, while in the soiling system two cows 
may be supported on one acre. In 1892 the Sterrs experiment sta- 
tion fed four cows on 2.4 acres from June 1 to Nov1, although no 
special effort was made to produce heavy yields of the various fod- 
ders used. The past season the station has fed six cows on three 
acres from June 25 to Oct 25. In stall feeding, very little, if any, 
of the food is wasted, while in pasturing much is spoiled by the 
tramping of the animals if the ground is wet, or by the feed being 
covered or made unpalatable by the droppings. On large, rough 
pastures, where only a scanty supply of food is found at best, our 
cattle are often obliged to exert themselves to find more food than 
is needed for the support of the system, and hence have but little 
food and energy for 
the building up of 
products. Our peri- 
odic drouths, and 
consequent shortage 
of pasture feed, 
which is almost sure 
to occur at some 
time during the 
summer, makes the 
use of more or less 
supplementary feed 
necessary if we keep 
our cows producing 
to their full capac- 
ity. At the present 
prices of dairy prod- 
ucts, anything but 
light grain feeding 
during the summer 
season is largely out 
of the question, ex- 
cept for milk pro- 
ducers and others 
getting high prices 
for their products. 
There ure two ways 
in which a supply of 
coarse feed other 
than pasturage may 
be furnished—as 
silage, or by’ the 
growing of soiling 
crops, and feeding 
them in a green 
state. The use of 
silage to add to the 
supply of summer 
feed is increasing in 
favor. A few enterprising dairymen are growing sufficient corn 
fodder, and preserving it as silare, to supply the herd for the entire 
year. Where this can be economically done, it is one of the cheap- 
est means of keeping up a regular supply of feed. It has the advan- 
tage over soiling of reducing the labor of getting the feed to the 
animals. Corn silage, however, does not furnish a perfect ration, 
and needs to be supplemented by the use of small quantities of one 
or more of the nitrogenous grain feeds, like cottonseed, gluten, or 
linseed. In a few cases, crops which are ready to harvest early in 
the summer have been preserved as silage, for feeding during the 
latter part of the summer. : 

There seems to be some difficulties experienced in the summer 
use of silage that do not appear during the winter season, Fermen- 
tation in the silo goes on more rapidly in hot weather, and one or 
two cases have been reported where clover has become nearly 
putrid during the time of using. Comparatively small, deep silos 
and solidly packed silage seem to be necessary to prevent too rapid 
fermentation during hot weather. In a complete system of soiling, 





*See the exhaustive article, “Crops for green feeding in summer,” by 
the same author, in Feb 8 issue, for a list of the best crops for soiling, when 
to plant them, and how to raise them, 
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it is important to have a succession of fodders throughout the 
growing season, with each, when needed for use, in its best stage 
of growth for feeding. There should be no breaks in the succession, 
and each crop should be used, as nearly as possible, at the time 
when it contains the largest amount of valuable food constituents. 
Forage crops are now available that will afford good feed in this 
climate from early in May until Nov 1, and in this state rye has 
even been fed during the latter part of April. 

In deciding on a series of fodder crops for use in soiling, or for 
partial stall feeding, the question of the quality as well as the 
quantity of food should be carefully considered. Total yield should 
not be the sole test of the value of any crop. The nutritive value of 
one crop, as indicated by the food constituents it contains, far 
exceeds that of another. 

There is a vast difference in fodder crops in their effects on soil 
fertility. While some are rank feeders, constantly depleting the 
soil, others aid the soil in storing up the plant food. If a number 
of crops can be grown having the special power of obtaining much 
of their food supply from the air and subsoil, the question how to 
conserve soil fertility no longer bears as serious an aspect as for- 
merly. The great class of plants having this peculiar power of 
gathering nitrogen from the atmosphere is known as legumes, of 
which the clovers are leading representatives. Their great worth 
consists, first, in their high feeding value; second, in their high 
manurial value; third, in their special power of gathering plant 
food from natural resources, and hence their tendency to improve 
the soil. Fodder crops are generally considered to be in the best 
stage of growth for feeding when in bloom. If fed much before 
this, they will not have made full growth, and light yields will 
result; while if allowed to remain standing till past the flowering 
period, the fodder becomes woody, and is not as freely eaten or as 
completely digested. The best results seem to be obtained when 
the fodder from a single planting or sowing is not fed longer than 
10 or 12 days. The same kind of crop may be made available for 
longer periods by planting or sowing small areas of land successively 
and feeding from these as the fodder on each reaches its best stage of 
growth. By careful management in the practice of soiling or par- 
tial stall feeding, the same area of land may often be made to fur- 
nish two crops per year. For example, oats and peas cut and fed 
in July may be sueceeded by barley, or barley and peas, which will 
afford good forage in October; rye or wheat fed in May may be fol- 
lowed by cowpeas, which will supply good feed from late in August 
till damaging frosts oceur. Two moderately large crops of very 
nutritious forage may thus be found to possess greater value than 
one large slow-growing crop. 





SCIENTIFIC STRAWBERRY GROWING 


(. D. CARTER, MICHIGAN 


More frequent dry seasons call for a change of methods in 
strawberry growing. In order to fight the drouth successfully and 
do the cultivating with horses, set the plants 30 or 32 inches apart 
in the row, and plow both ways. The rows must be straight, so that 
the cultivator may be run close to the plants. Keep the entire sur- 
face covered with a dust mulch. Growth will then continue 
through a drouth. 

In the winter cover the whole space with a mulch. In spring 
make a small opening over the crown of the plant with a pointed 
stick. The leaves will grow up through this opening. The mulch 
“an then remain to prevent evaporation and to keep the berries 
clean. In the hill the fruit will be larger, better colored and sweeter 
than if grown in the matted row. Varieties like Haverland will 
have as high a color as Parker Earle. 

I have followed this plan for three years, and would no more 
think of going back to the matted row than I would cut my hay 
with a scytne. This system is made easily possible by the invention 
of the automatic runner cutter, which gathers up and cuts the run- 
ners, leaving them about a foot in length. A new fruit stem will 
result from every runner which is cut. I have counted as many as 
82 fruit stems on a hill from which the runners were cut the year 
before. Less labor is required to get the patch in condition for 
succeeding crops than by any other system. 

If ground is limited, set the rows 33 inches apart, and the 
plants 16} inches apart in the row, and cultivate one way. This 
plan will require more hoeing, but the yield per acre will be 25 per 
cent greater. Select varieties which send out runners freely. Keep 
these cut off. Crowns four to six inches across will result. Two 
quarts to the hill is not an excessive yield, and the quality will be 
first-claes. 





“‘A good plant takes no more room than a poor one. Have the 
good one.” 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 






SWARMING OF BEES 


A. H. DUFF 


While dividing has taken the place of swarming to a very great 
extent, swarming is preferable in many instances. A good swarm 
of bees, for real business, cannot be substituted by any division, 
A natural swarm for the first 20 days will store double the amount 
of honey, and in many cases five pourids to one, that any division 
of equal strength will do. It will take a division all of 20 days to 
catch up to a natural swarm in condition for storing honey. It 
makes some difference where the division is located after the 
colony is divided. If it is set in the same apiary, all the old bees 
or the working force, will return to the old location, and no work 

wof any consequence will be done for 10 days or more. If the same 
division is taken one or more miles away, then but little if any of 
the working force returns; hence they are in much better condition 
for business, but will not even then equal a natural swarm. 

When honey is the sole object, I have always obtained the best 
results by allowing my best colonies to cast a swarm, if reasonably 
strong. It is true we cannot count largely on swarms if we hive 
them in empty hives; but to receive the best results we must use 
either empty coms or foundation instead. The swarming limit 
should extend to first swarms only, as there can be no advantage in 
after-swarming. Second swarms often do well, but it weakens the 
parent stock to such an extent that it is not profitable. In hiving 
swarms, be certain you haves the queen inside of the hive. If you 
have not discovered the queen in hiving, see that all the bees are in 
the hive. A small cluster of Dees left on the outside may contain 
the queen, and if so, they are liable to swarm off again, and may 
leave you for good. After hiving, vive them an abundance of ven- 
tilation, either by enlarging the entrance, or shading the hive from 
the hot rays of the sun, or both, and ec: ecially if the swarms are 
large. In swarming, bees fill themselves with honey to the utmost 
limit; hence more ventilation is required tian at any other time. 
It is always an advantage to give the swarm a frame of a brood 
from some other colony to commence housekeeping on. Never 
allow a swarm of bees to remain long after settling, but hive them 
as soon as possible. Swarms often return to their hive after issuing. 
This is evidence that the queen has not taken wing with them, and 
she may be found crawling about the hive, having bad wings and 
being unable to fly. 





Silo Corn Grown with Potatoes.—For three years I have raised 
corn for the silo on the same land with my potatoes, with good 
results. I manure well for potatoes and fertilize in the drill. I 
plow and harrow deeply, furrow out the rows three feet apart, put 
in fertilizer and brush it in, and drop the seed twelve inches apart. 
Then harrow lightly crosswise, and in a week harrow lengthwise, 
and when the potatoes begin to prick through, harrow again; by 
this time the land is mellow,—if not too wet,—and has no weeds. 
When you see the weeds begin to sprout, start your cultivator, go 
slow close to the plant, then in a few days use a horse hoe for ridg- 
ing that covers the weeds in the hills. As the weeds are small, this 
will save hand hoeing. After the weeds are killed,—say in from 
three to six days,—then cultivate to bring down this ridge. Then 
ridge again at the right time, and just before the vines fall sow a 
little fertilizer between the rows; run the cultivator through, shut- 
ting it as closely as you cans say from four to six inches; then run 
your horse corn planter, set to one kernel in four inches, after 
which it needs no care till ready for the silo. If everything works 
well, the potatoes are through growing when the corn is 10 or 12 
inches high, and the potatoes will cover the ground so no weeds 
will start. I think the corn shades the ground, and prevents the 
potatoes from rotting. I cut two rows in 15 or 20, feed this corn to 
the cows and dig the potatoes, making a road over which to draw 
the corn to the silo.—[A Connecticut Farmer. 





Saccaline is being boomed as a forage plant, but not as freely 
as it was last year. Its best characteristic is its ability to withstand 
drouth, and it is therefore being tried to!some extent in semi-arid 
regions. Wherever Indian corn will thrive, saccaline is not worthy 
of trial, nor will it do well in very wet localities. We solicit reports 
from those who planted it last year. The experience of an Ohio 
farmer who had had a plant of it for years, about which he contrib- 
uted to our columns last spring, was unfavorable to its introduction. 


Easy Way of Killing Smut Spores in Oats Seed.—Run the seed 
through a good fanning mill. Spread out on a clear barn floor and 
sprinkle with water until quite wet. Scatter slaked lime over the 
dampened grain until the seed is quite white. Shovel the oats 
about until the lime is thoroughly mixed in, and let the heap lay 12 
hours or more before sowing.—[Charles Taylor, Isabella Co, Mich. 
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Throughout a season of generally low prices, 
hay has held its own. Results of our special 
investigation as to stocks of old, found on 
another page, point toa general exhaustion. 
High prices bring out hay from every nook 
and corner, however, and it is by no means a 
foregone conclusion that any further advance 


is assured. 
Eo 


The free seed distribution for 1896 ordered 
by congress allows 15,000 packages of seeds to 
each member of both houses of congress, to 
whom application should be made. It was 
very late when the money was provided for 
this purpose, but bids for these seeds close 
April 15, and itis hoped to mail them on or 
before May 1. This fact should be under- 
stood by all applicants. 

—__—— - 

A national forestry policy is needed to aid 
in preventing the wholesale destruction of our 
native forests, and for the encouragement of 
tree planting. This is being gradually dé- 
veloped, in part through the admirable efforts 
of the American forestry association, and 
partly as a result of the appointment of an in- 
vestigating commission, selected from the na- 
tional academy of sciences,—Prof Charles §S. 
Sargent, lexander Agassiz, Gen Henry L. 
\bbott, Prof William H. Brewer and Gifford 
Pinchot. The consensus of opinion of this 
body of specialists will do much toward 
shaping future government attitude toward 
our wealth of forests. 

an 

The new year in agriculture usually dates in 
earnest from the first of April. The thrifty farm- 
er will by this time have his plans for the com- 
ing season well in hand, and is in shape to 
push his work as rapidly as the weather per- 
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mits. He has also secured his supplies and is 
not delayed by waiting for seeds, tools or ferti- 
lizers. If he does not keep an exact account of 
his receipts, expenses and operations during 
the year, he at least takes an inventory the 
first of April of just how he stands, and by 
comparing it with a similar record of a year 
ago, can see at a glance how much he has 
gained or lost during the farm year just 
closed. Whatever the showing may be, the 
indications are that it is the worst the average 
farmer is likely to see for sume years. As 
a veteran farmer of 50 years’ experience,and a 
close observer of events at home and abroad 
remarked recently to us, ‘‘these periods of 
depression run in eycles, and judging the fu- 
ture by the past, I am eonvinced that farming 
is certain to be a more profitable business 
during the next five years than it has been 
during the past five.’’ 
en 

Feeling runs high among the farmers of 
New York state against the demand of the 
state board of health for $300,000 to prosecute 
the campaign against tubereulosis. The pros 
and cons of the scheme have already been 
thoroughly ventilated in our columns. It is 
not generally known, however, that the state 
board assumes the power to make the tuber- 
eulin test compulsory. If the board is given 
the money it asks for, it may arbitrarily cause 
immense annoyance to farmers and breeders 
unless the legislature expressly provides that 
tuberculin shall be used only with owner’s 
written consent, except on cattle imported 
from other states. This is the Massachusetts 
law,which will be continued for another year. 
A. S&S. Koonz, now residing at V oor- 
heesville, near Albany, N Y, circulated peti- 
tions on this subject last year, but there seems 
to be no concert of action the present season 
It behooves every farmer in the state to in- 
stantly express his views in emphatic letters 
to his assemblyman and senator at Albany. 
Certainly no one can claim ignorance of the 
subject if they have followed the exhaustive 
attention given it by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
during the past winter, in season for everyone 
to be prepared for the contest which is now 


at hand. 
—— 


Spring Seeding to Grass. 


QUANTITY AND KIND OF GRASS SEED TO SOW 
PER ACRE 

Practiee on this subject varies so widely that 
we have deemed it important to obtain the views 
of numerous suceessful farmers and professors of 
agriculture. In the replies summarized below, the 
weight of redtop is for cleaned seed, free from 
chaff, unless otherwise stated. If redtop is sown 
in the chaff, at least twice the quantity stated 
should be used. The common and scientific names 
of the grasses mentioned below are as follows, 
the figures after each being the average weight of 
a bushel of cleaned seed: 


Timothy, Phicum pratense, 45 
Redtop, Agrostis rulgaris, 2 
Rhode Island bent, Agrostis canina, 12 
Alsike elover, Trifolium hybridum, 60 
Red Clover, Trifolium pratense 60 
White clover, 7rifolium repens, 65 
Perennial clover, Trifolium perenne, 64 
Fowl! meadow grass, Poa serotine, 18 
June grass, Poa pratensis, 13 


Wood meadow grass, Poa memoralis, 1 
Rough-stalked meadow grass, Poa trivialis, 1 
Orchard grass, Dactylis glomerata, 1 
Tall oat grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceum, 
Meadow foxtail, Alopecurus pratensis, 5 


Hard fescue, Festuca duriuscula, 10 
Tall fescue, Festuca elatior, 14 
Meadow fescue, Festuca pratensis, 14 
Italian rye grass, Loléiwm Italicum, 15 
Perennial rye grass, Lolium perenne, 18 
Yellow oat grass, Avena flavescens, 6 


New YorK—The usual seeding of mowings 
in Albany county is 22 lbs per acre of timothy 
and clover mixed in about equal parts by 
weight, but redtop is preferred in pastures. 
On Long Island, land is in mowing only three 
or four years at a time, seeding with timothy 
8 to 10 lbs per acre, red clover 6 to 8lbs. Prof 
I. P. Roberts of Corneil experiment station, 
who has given much practical and theoretic 
attention to this subject, advises for hay for 
farm stock a seeding per acre-in central New 
York of red clover 6 lbs, alsike 1, timothy 2, 
orchard grass 3; but for timothy hay for mar- 
ket, use of timothy seed 8 Ibs and alsike 2; for 
permanent pasture, red clover 2 Ibs, alsike 
lb, redtop 2, orchard grass 4, tall meadow 
fescue 4, timothy 4 lbs. Prof Roberts adds: 
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‘Frequently in a clover meadow there are 
places where clover does not do well. The 
timothy is putin to insure some grass in these 
small depressions. It will also, in connection 
with the orchard grass, serve to keep off the 
rain when the hay is bunched. The alsike in 
the timothy meadow does not in this locality 
injure the sale of hay, while it improves its 
quality and cures light eolored. The decay of 
its roots will furnish nitrogen for the timothy, 
and usually what alsike is secured isin addi- 
tion to the hay that would have been secured 
from the timothy if ne clover had been sown. 
The permanent pasture shonld reeeive alight 
seeding of clover early in the spring every 
second year, as it serves as a _ host plant for 
the grasses which require liberal amounts of 
nitrogen.’”’ 

NEw JERSEY is not much of a grass state, for 
while much of its lowland is adapted to 
grass the summer dro&ths are destructive, 
reseeding of mowings is frequent, and the lay- 
ing down of permanent pastures almost un- 
known. T. B. Huff, who has been two years 
getting his farm in shape for grass, believes he 
can find nothing better than Henderson’s 
mixture, timothy only being grown by most 
farmers om Morris county upland. Grass 
seeding is mostly donein fall-sown grain, 
using 10 lbs timothy, and 14 Ibs elover are 
sown about March 20. J. M. Lucas says many 
depend on natural grasses for pasture but on 
low meadows in Middlesex county herds- 
grass and bluegrass are favorites. At Penning- 
ton, 4 qts of an equal mixture of white clover 
and timothy for pasture, with red clover for 
mowing,is suggested by F. B. Young, but it is 
hard to get a good stock of clover in mowings 
because spring frosts in the clay soil throw 
out the roots. At Broadway, red clover 12 lbs 
and timothy 7 Ibs per acre for mowings, and 
for pasture 10 and 5 lbs, are used almost ex- 
clusively, but Kentucky bluegrass is common 
and makes the best permanent pasture. Crim- 
son clover will not stand the winter at 
3roadway, and at Prospect Plains suecumbs 
to the dry fall, 20 lbs per acre of crimson 
clover being the usual seeding. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Only the dryest hard wood 
ridge lands in Wyoming county seem to 
hold clover well, and such are seeded (W. 
E. Manchester) with timothy 11 lbs, clover 15 
lbs, while on the ioamy lowland the seeding 
is red cover 74 lbs, timothy 11 Ibs, redtop 14 
lbs, and the same forpasture. In Pike coun- 
ty, timothy 2 qts and red clover 2 qts per acre 
are mostly sown, some add 2 qts of redtop. J. 
W. Palmer says a greater variety should be 
used for permanent pasture, but 3 qts each of 
those just named is considered liberal by most 
farmers for pasture seeding. 

Oxu1o—Standard seeding for mowings is 
timothy 10 lbs and red clover 12, and for pas- 
ture timothy 5, red clover 6, alsike 2, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass 10 and tall fescue 10 lbs, ae- 
cording to Director Thorne of the state ex- 
periment station at Wooster. Fall sowing 
of grass seed with grain, adding clover in 
spring, is customary, and rarely is any 
grass grown except timothy for both mowing 
and pasture. In Seneca county, T. G. 
Brosius writes that it is usual to mix red 
clover 5 lbs and timothy 2 lbs and sow in 
Mareh, and twice that quantity is considered 
heavy seeding. In Jackson county, the pio- 
neers found redtop indigenous and it made good 
pasture, but now it thrives only when culti- 
vated; doing best (J. A. Sell) on undrained 
cool damp soil ;timothy prefers a slightly drain- 
ed and rich clay soil,and clover a well-drained 
limestone soil; for mowing, timothy 12 Ibs. 
redtop 16 lbs in chaff; forpasture, timothy 8 
lbs, small red clover 20, orchard grass 10. 
Ashtabula county farmers use 15 Ibs timothy 
and 8 lbs medium red clover, sowing half the 
grass seed with winter wheat Sept 1 to 10, 
balance with the clover in February or March; 
when the soil is free from frost, however,mow 
two or three seasons, then pasture; if spring 
seeding with oats, W. H. Brown would use 
same amount of seed, sowing immediately 
after drilling in the oats before the ground 
settles or it rains. 

— 

Pensacola Shipped 69,729 Bbls Flour to Cuba 
during the year ended June 30, ’95, the busi- 
ness at this port dropping off to only 5300 bbls 
for the subsequent six months. 
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Making and Unmaking Nations. 





A secret treaty is said to have just been con- 
cluded between Russia and China. If allow- 
ed to stand, it will tend to place China in 
much the same relation to Russia that India 
now holds to England. The treaty. practical- 
ly cedes Manchuria and gives outright Port 
Arthur to Russia as an outlet for that most 
stupendous work of the decade, the transi- 
berian railway. The scheme seems to be to 
allow Russia all she wants in China (inelud- 
ing Corea) in return for defending the empire 
against dismemberment by Japan, England 
and France. How threatening the latter may 
be, is apparent from the fact that since this 
year opened, the partition of Siam has been 
practically completed, France taking all east 
of the Mekong river, and England all west 
of it, including Burmah and the whole of the 
Malay peninsula. QOhina’s leading statesman, 
Li Hung Chang, is now en route to St Peters- 
burg, and the facts in this matter cannot be 
suppressed much longer. It only requires 
a glance at the map to recognize that such 


Russian supremacy in the east might be fatal to 
the budding power of Japan and a serious mat- 
influence. 


ter to English and French Russia 
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PRESENT BOUNDARY LINES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


would be still more feared if in the impending 
partition of Turkey, she ~hould get both Con- 
stantinople and Asia Minor. 

Now turn to Africa. The report is cabled 
that England is negotiating for Portuguese 
East Africa, which if secured will complete 
Britain’s possession of the eastern half of the 
continent from Cape Town to the Congo State 
and along the coast almost to Abyssinia, sav- 
ing only the slice of German East Africa op- 
posite Zanzibar. This would ‘‘ bottle up’’ the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and hasten 
their absorption by the British empire. Eng- 
land’s advance up the Nile into the Soudan 
west of Abyssinia will doubtless extend her 
boundaries southward. The final outcome 
may be to bring nearly all of east Africa un- 
der the English flag, to be in time bound to- 
gether by a through line of railway from Cairo 
to Cape Town. 

On the other hand, the sturdy Boers ure de- 
termined to resent this program, Germany 
will not consent to, the proposed cession by 
Portugal, and the Dutch in Cape Colony will 
co-operate with their kinsmen of the South 
African republic or Transvaal. Now the na- 
tives of Matabeleland have rebelled against the 
English, whose native police last week join- 
ed the rebels, perhaps incited thereto by the 
Boers whose country joins Matabeleland on 
the south. The upshot of all this may be the 
creation of the United States of South Africa, 
to include more or less of the vast region 
from the Congo State to the cape. 

Activity in Religious Work is one of the re- 
markable features of the times, though but 
seldom reported in the news of the day. Most 
of the larger cities have one or more ‘‘peo- 
ple’s churches’’ that aim to reach the spirit by 
helping, educating and elevating the every- 
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day life of the common people. This work 
has been so successful that now the American 
league of the grand army of the cross is or- 
ganizing to carry the movement into towns 
and rural districts. W. P. Hall of 80 Broad- 
way, N Y, the father of this effort, says ‘the 
plan is as broad as Christianity, welcoming 
to its ranks Protestant, Jew or Catholic.’ 

The Raines Liquor Law went into effect in 
New York state on Apri! 1, having been ap- 
proved by Gov Morton last week. It is an 
entirely new departure in liquor legislation, 
the result of which will be closely watched. 
It abolishes all local excise boards, and all 


licenses are to be granted by a state commis- 
a li- 


sioner who has 100 assistants. Cost of 
cense in New York city is raised from $2! 
$800, the fee in smaller places being $100 to 
$500, and licenses shall be issued to any one 
who pays the fee and has not been convicted 
of any crime; violators shall not have another 
license for five years, and sellers without a 
license may be imprisoned 6 to 24 months and 





fined twice the regular license fee. Clubs 
are put on the same basis as saloons regard- 


ing license fees and hours, drug stores can 
sell only on prescription and with steamboats 
and dining cars must pay alicense. No selling 
on Sundays or between 1 and 5am, no free 
lunch, no screens in saloons at any time. 
No new licenses shall be granted within 200 ft 
of aschool or chureh, nor within 200 ft of 
residences without written consent of two- 
thirds of the owners, and licenses may be re- 
voked on application tu courts by individuals. 
Towns may vote on license once in two 
years, but not cities. The state is to have one- 
third of all fees, the rest going to the county, 
thus wholly removing the liquor trade’s 
taxes from the domain of local politics. Op- 
ponents declare the law unconstitutional, and 
that it will cause untold corruption in state 
politics and among those charged with its 
enforcement. 


Events of the Week.—Oxford won by quar- 
ter of a boat’s length on Saturday the famous 
annual rowing race on the Thames against 
Cambridge; distance 45 miles, time 20.01 min- 
utes. This makes 30 races for Oxford against 
22 won by Cambridge since the first contest 
in 1829. 

Canada’s parliament will be prorogued April 
25. The government program is to pass the 
Manitoba school bill if possible, in the mean- 


time holding a conference with Prime Minis- 
ter Greenway to see if some middle ground 
cannot be found on which differences can 


be adjusted. The general elections will con- 
test the school and tariff issues, and the poli- 
ey of government aid to railroad and other 
corporations which has so increased the pub- 
lic debt (now $50 per head, against only $16 
in U S) without corresponding advantages to 
the people. 

Warner Miller made an able reply to critics 


of the Nicaragua canal, before the house 
committee on commerce, and showed that 
the government commission’s report against 


it was inspired by enemies of the canal. 

Spanish gunboats fired four solid shot across 
the bows of the American schooner William 
Todd when six miles off Isle of Pines, 60 
miles from Cuba, last week. 

The Red Cross was only allowed to work in 
the cities of Armenia, and under direction 
of Turkish authorities, but is now permitted 
entire freedom. 





Politics Are Lively and will be hotter from 
now on. Massachusetts’ republican conven- 
tion declared for Reed, ‘‘entirely opposed the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver or any 
change in the existing gold standard except 
by international agreement, and every obliga- 
tion redeemable in coin must be paid in gold.”’ 

Oklahoma republicans demand free coinage 
of American silver, but make no presidential 
preference. 

New York republicans want Morton for 
president on a straight-out gold platform, with 
no free coinage. 

North Carolina populists won’t fuse, 
stand firm for free coinage. 

The American federation of labor has voted 
to make an aggressive canvass of all labor 
unions for free coinage. Senator Jones says 
the silver men are already sure of controlling 


but 
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the next senate, and will never revise the tar- 
iff until free coinage of American silver is 
restored. 

South Dakota’s convention was almost 
unanimous for McKinley, adopted the money 
plank of the national republican platform of 
1892, and opposed free cvinage by a large 
majority. 

Minnesota republicans oppose free coinage 
but want as much silver as can be maintained 
at a parity with gold. 

Secretary Carlisle is a candidate for the 
presidency. Neither Hill nor Whitney want 
the nomination, and New York’s delegation 
will favor a western man, perhaps Campbell 
of Ohio or Morrison. 

Texas republicans chose 
Reed and two for Allison 
ing ‘‘every dollar rest on gold as money of 
final redemption.’’ McKinleyites chose a con- 
testing delegation, as have Florida, Alabama, 
S C and Miss. 


two delegates for 
and favored hay- 





Personal.—The author of Tom Brown at 
Rugby is dead. Judge Thomas Hughes is 
also widely known in America for his c0-op- 
erative colony at 
Rugby, Tenn, which 
tinally failed but did 
much indirectly to 
promote the colony 
system of settle- 
ment that is now so 
popular. He was 
one of the first to in- 
augurate the Chris- 





tian socialism and 

similar efforts to 

help men _ to help 

MR HUGHES. themselves and _ to 

protect the masses against the classes, which 
has now assumed such large proportions. 

President Hippolyte of Hayti is dead. 
Our New Navy.—By a unanimous vote af- 
ter only two days’ consideration, the house 


last week passed the naval supply bill appro- 
priating $32,000,000, or more than the navy 
department asked for. It provides for four 
battle ships and 15 torpedo boats, and for re- 
serve batteries and ammunition, abont half of 
the appropriation being for these entirely new 
works. The senate is expected to agree to 
the measure, so that the United States may 
have a navy qualified to maintain its princi- 
ples and uphold its flag. 


The new sea-going battle ship Iowa was 
launched by the Cramps at Philadelphia on 
Saturday. She is 360 ft long, 72 ft wide, 


11,000 horse power, is to go 16 knots per hour 
and will cost over $3,000,000. 

The Indiana was successfully dry-docked 
at Port Royal, S C, demonstrating it to be 
one of the best equipped harbors in the world. 
A large commercial city is expected to de- 
velop there. 

A naval reserve is now moved for, to con- 
sist of seamen who are te be trained in naval 
tactics, in addition to the naval militia. 


Silver vs Gold.—Austria is weakening in its 





gold standard policy, inaugurated four years 
ago, and wants an international agreement 
upon silver and: gold. London claims that - 


Russia is about to substitute metalic currency 
for its depreciated paper money, evidently on 
a gold basis, with free use of silver except 
that it will not be received for customs or as 
legal tender in excess of $25. The bimetalic 
party in Germany and France keeps up its 
fight unceasingly. 

The English house of commons has voted 
without division that ‘‘the instability of the 
relative value of gold and silver’ since 1873 
has ‘‘ proved injurious to the best interests of 
the country, and it urges government to do 
everything possible to secure by international 
agreement a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver.’’ Mr Balfour, gov- 
ernment leader, replied that ‘*‘ England is pre- 
pared to bear her fair share in establishing an 
international agreement for the use of both 
metals in the currency on a reasonable basis, 
just to both debtor and creditor.’’ It is also 
stated that England ‘‘is willing, however, 
to consider the reopening of the Indian mint 
to the free coinage of silver if the countries 
of the Latin union are disposed to reopen theit 
mints in the same way.’’ 











Fertilizer Analyses and Valuations. 
The experiment stations of the New Eng- 
land and Middle states have agreed upon the 
following schedule of values upon which to 
estimate the commercial valuation of fertili- 
zers for the coming season, but it should be un- 
derstood that these mercantile ‘‘values’’ are 
not necessarily any indication of the’ relative 
crop-producing power of the different sub- 

stances: 
1895 1896 


ePlb cP Ib 
Nitrogen in ammonia salts, 184 15 
in nitrates, 15 134 
Organic nitrogen in dried and fine 
; ground fish, blood and meat and 
in high grade mixed fertilizers, 16 14 
‘6 nitroven in cottonseed meal, 12 12 
‘6 ‘* in fine ground bone and 
tankage, 16 134 
“é in fine medium * « 14 12 
‘6 ‘ in medium 66 es 11 9 
66 ‘6 jin coarse . ¥ 5 3 
sé ‘¢ in horn shavings, hair and 
coarse fish serap, 5 3 
Phosphoric acid soluable in water, 6 5s 
‘6 ‘6 


nt 


‘ jn ammonium citrate,54 5 
in fine ground fish, 
cottonseed meal, and wood ashes, 

in dry fine ground fish 


‘6 ‘e 


on 
cs 
res 


and in fine bone and tankage, 5s 5 
in fine medium bone 
and tankage, 44 4 
in medium ‘* = a 24 
‘* in coarse oF 2 2 
¢ insoluble (in ammonium 
citrate) in mixed fertilizers, 2 2 


Potash as high grade sulphate and in 
mixtures free from muriate (or 
chlorides), 4 5 
Potash as muriate, 44 44 
The above trade values are the average fig- 
ures at which in the six months preceding 
March 1, the respective ingredients could 
be bought at retail for cash in the larger mar- 


kets, in the raw materials, unmixed. They 
also correspond to the average wholesale 
prices for six months ending March 1, plus 


about 20 per cent, in the of goods for 
which we have wholesale quotations. The 
valuations obtained by the use of the above 
figures will be found to agree fairly with the 
reasonable retail price in the large markets of 


case 


standard raw materials, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of potash 
sulphate of potash, dried blood, plain super- 


phosphate, azotin, dry ground fish, ammo- 


nite, cottonseed meal, bone, tankage and 
ground South Carolina or Florida rock 
ee 
Manuring for Potatoes. 


Dr J. Fisher of Fitchburg, very 
successful in growing large crops of potatoes, 


Mass, is 


and he varies from our familiar methods prin-' 


cipally in his fertilizer formula, the prepara- 
tion and planting of the seed. For 1896 he 
proposes to apply per acre, 

225 pounds of sulphate ammonia. 


TO Nitrate of soda, 

150 ‘6 South Carolina floats. 

150 ‘6 acid phosphate. 

150 sé sulphate of potash. 

150 sé sulphate of magnesia. 

200 66 air-slaked lime. 

2375 “6 costing about 840. 

Two-thirds of this formula will be spread 
broadcast and will be harrowed in _ before 


planting. The seed potatoes are treated with 
the corrosive sublimate solution to prevent 
scab, then spread in a‘greenhouse and allow- 
ed to sprout several weeks. At planting time 
the seed is cut and only one sprout left on 
each piece, the surplus sprouts being purpose- 


ly broken off. Dr Fisher considers a potato 
the size of a marble, which has been started 
in this way and all but the best sprout rub- 


bed off, as very good seed. 

Furrowing out is done with a horse hoe and 
the seed is planted under a line, giving per- 
fectly straight rows and exact distances be- 
tween plants. Each seed piece is set upright 
and covered with about two inches of earth; 


the remaining third of the fertilizer is now 
scattered in the drill and covered by running 
the horse hoe between the rows. The _ horse 


weeder and cultivator are used so frequently 
and thoroughly as to avoid hand hoeing. 





The Demand for Beans is only moderate, 


and available stocks are large enough to favor 
At primary points in Cal a good 
farmers not 

These are 
per 100 


the bears. 
many limas are still held, with 
inclined to sell at present rates. 
quotable in the country at $1@1.10 





MANURES 


fresh vegetables are still 
restricted. 


for Lady Washingtons, 1.70@1.75 for 


tree and pea beans, 1.30@1.40 for small white 


and 1.65@1.75 for blackeyes. In the east, 
merchants are amply supplied, and while 


outlet is 
selling in 


high the 


California limas are 


AND FERTILIZERS 
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Chicago and N Y around 3c per Ib and east- 
ern grown medium and pea beans 1 to 1.25 per 
bu. Some foreign goods are arriving, Jan 
imports of beans and peas being 29,000 bu, 
compared with 86,000 one year ago. Exports 
43,500 bu, or thrice those of Jan, ’95. 





STOCKBRIDGE 


SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 


MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


IN MANY OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 
LIZERS, THE 


POTASH:::INCREASED 


FOR I896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 


MADE 


IN THE PRICE. 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


BOWKE 








FERTILIZER 4 Chatham St, Boston 
COMPANY, 


27 Beaver St, New York 
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ZRIILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CQ. 





SANDUSKY. QHIO. 


GRANULATED. BONE, FOR. POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crus 
Flint, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List, 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal mw. : 
and diploma at World’s Fair. { 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars, = 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 

















CRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—-ANP 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complere bock of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Lovs. Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of Saws 
Oord-woeod Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head 

Bolts, etc. - 

Standard book throughout the Unite tates and Cane 

da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 


GH Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Ss. E. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N- Y. ‘ 
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Was It the True Crosby? 


W. D. HINDS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





[ very much doubt whether J. W. Clark has 
ever had the genuine Crosby peach. In the 
lirst place, as stated in his ‘‘13 years’ experi- 
ence,’’ printed in your issue of March 14, there 
was no peach known as Crosby in 1886. The 
first name of this peach was Excelsior, and it 
was known as this until 1890, when it was 
changed to Crosby in honor of the old gentle- 
man Mr Crosby, whv produced it as a_ seed- 
ling in Billerica, Mass. This name was recom- 
mended by Prof Van Deman at Washington. 
After I sent him the history and all the facts 
I could learn by making two visits to its na- 
tive place, I also sent the fruits to the nation- 
al horticultural exhibition at Washington, D 
©, in 1890, from which the colored plate in the 
agricultural report for 1891 was made. This 
plate does not do justice to the peach, as the 
specimens were from trees overloaded with 
their fourth anfual crop and were not up in 
size or coloring with the fruit properly thin- 
ned. 

Now if Mr Clark found 
peach for sale in 1886 I should 
where. For I had hunted far and near to 
find trees to buy and I could not. So in the 
fall of ‘88 | engaged Mr Hale to grow me some 
trees from buds cut from our trees. These 
trees, setin the spring of 1890, were the ones 
to which the Massachusetts horticultural so- 
=~ awarded their first prize of $50, last Sep- 

suber, for the best fruit garden. From these 
mo and what I cut the next fall, have sprung 
nearly all the true Crosbys in the country. 

Another reason I think Mr Clark’s trees are 
not the genuine is, he says they did not bear 
till five years old. Now that is the usual age 
of most varieties to give fruit, but the Crosby 


this variety of 
like to know 


has time again produced fruit at two and 
three years, trees loaded right down, which 
no other kind does here. Again, he speaks 


of poor color, while the Crosby we have is of 
the most beautiful color of all peaches, and 
the quality has taken five special $5 prizes 
tel the Massachusetts horticultural shows, 
where it had to compete with all the best 
kinds of the season, and I believe hasn’t been 
beaten but once in six years. It has also 
taken many prizes offered for best of any oth- 
which brings all the newer varie- 
ties in competition. I think I can show more 
first and special prizes than any other new 
peach of the past 10 years in Massachusetts. 

As to market prices: I can show returns 
from commercial houses in Boston of $2.25 
to 2.50 per basket, when Jersey peaches were 
selling for 40 to 60c. This last fall there were 
over 4000 baskets sent to Boston from our 
hills, most of which-brought $1.25 to $1.75. 

I have watched this peach for 13 years, see- 
ing it bear several full crops when we had 
no other peaches at all, and seeing it bear 
three full crops before the Crawfords and 
Fosters gave a peach, though all were set at 
the same time and treated just alike. Crosby 
has never failed to give us fruit,with only one 
partial failure since ’85. Ifeel that a man 
who would pull up 1000 trees of this variety 
and reset to Crawfords, would do to compare 
to the dog who was crossing the stream by 
moonlight with a chunk of meat in his mouth, 
and seeing his shadow in the water opened 
his mouth to snatch the shadow meat and so 
lost all. And I should say, served him right. 

I 

New Field Seeds that are ettensting much at- 
tention this season with us are Crimson clo- 
ver, Dwarf Essex rape (described in your is- 
sue of March 14), Lincoln oats, Success beard- 
less barley, Kaffir corn, sweet corn for 
fodder, and the grass Bromus inermis, which 
has proven remarkably thrifty on the dry 
lands of the west and south. In garden 
seeds, we are pushing the Black Diamond 
and MeclIvers Sugar watermelons and the 
Ironclad muskmelon, all being excellent ship- 
pers, especially the first and last named,while 
the other is the sweetest melon on the mar- 
ket. Celery growers are also buying largely 
of our new Pink Plume celery, the faint tint 
of pink making it wonderfully attractive for 
table use. It has no tendency to rust, and 
owing to its white top matures and blanches 
as early as the White Plume. Allhead early 


er varieties, 





cabbage from seed grown by the originator 
on Long Island is remarkable because of its 
few outside leaves, so that many more heads 
can be grown on an acre because 1t can be 
planted closer than other varieties.—[J. C. 
Vaughn, Vaughan’s Seed Stores, 84 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, and 26 Barclay Street, N Y. 


The Newer Apples.—In reply to D. E.Stone’s 
inquiry in regard to hardiness of the Wealthy, 
Stark and Salome apples, I will say that 
Wealthy here is considered the best because 
the Baldwin cannot be raised owing to the 
long winter. The tree of the Wealthy is har- 
dy and is very productive, the apples are 
classed as early winter, keeping until about 
Feb 1. Salome and Stark are excellent apples 
but the trees are not so productive nor as 
hardy in this locality as Wealthy.—[Stanton 
E. Hitchcock. 


Spring 


Is the nearly everyone needs to 
take a good blood purifier. The system has 
become run down and debilitated, coughs and 
colds are frequent and are easily contracted, 
indigestion and bilious attacks are common, 
and all because the blood has become impov- 
erished and impure. The best spring 


Medicine 


Is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because it is the best 
blood purifier. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
all forms of blood diseases, and it possesses 
wonderful building up properties which make 
it especially valuable at this season. Avoid 
that tired feeling and serious illness by taking 


Floods 


nee niet 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 


Hood’ Ss Pills © 








time when 











cure Liver Ills; 


easy to take, 
‘asy to oper rate. . 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 








TREES GROW “Hite vou 
and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—10 greenhouses—best stock. 
Flower City Nursery Co , 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ga Remember we pay the freight. 





MECHIOAM NEW MUCK LAND. 
POTATOES! Always the Best. 

100 choi a feties S150 a Rech Early Michigan best 

extra early potato. Michizan Wonder oat, the %6 novel- 

ty. Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest 

prices. My 40-page catalog and new book, ** Potato Cul- 

ture in a Nutshell,” free. Address HARRY N. HAM- 
MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


Express x =SPRA RAYE 
paid 


THE COMET 
DOUBLE ACTIN | gellar Me. te bcm a 


Principles. Send for FREE Catalogue 
which will make it plain to you that I have 
the SPRAYWER you want. 

H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U. &. A. 


SEED CORN Early Mastodon, yellow. Very large, 
« heavy, deep grained ears. Greatest yielder 


and feeder known. $I. 60 per bu. A. F. BLACK, Tiffin, Ohio. 












Sprays from Bucket or 
Barrel, 50 FEET. 








THE KELLY CO., Seed Merchants. 


GRASS 150 and 152 Sherift St., Cleveland, O. 
SEEDS Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Crimson, Alfalfa, Mil- 
lets, Garden and Field Corn, Peas, ete. West- 


“Manual of 
Bank and 


Send for our 
Park National 


ern and orthern grown. 


Grasses,” free. Reference. 
Mercantile Agencies. 
K TRE TESTED 70 YEARS 
Salesmen and club 


makers — for 
GOLD plum, ete. 
Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo., Rockport, Ills. 


Fane aE AI 


CRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 

Introducer of unrivalled new Red Jacket 

Gogposerry + Fay Currant, Catalogue/ree. 
Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 


















SEED CATALOGUE 
AND a PACKET oO 
SEEDS FREE.} 


Ghantarots, MINN 


FLOWE 


CROCKER FLOWER SEED C0. 


READ THIS OFFER. 








We will send you 12 packages 
of the best tested garden seeds, 
all different varieties, f or a 2c money order, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Don’t wait; order to-day. HILLSIDE 
SEED FARM, Dalton, N. V. Reference, W.F. Exp. Agt. 








MONEY IN FRUITS 


FUN, too, if you put ‘noua and wat 
in their culture. Hale has found heaps 
of both. Tells the story in book, “From 
Push Cart to Trolley Car in F ruit Cul- 
ture.” It’ a sree, t for it a if 

ested es, Peaches, 





Japan Plums, or other money makers. Address 


HALE, SOUT GLASTONEU RY, CONN. 











PARLIN: 'S BEAL 

DEN RUSSET, 

some shrub, producin, 
SMALL FRUITS, 


andsomest; 


1038 2 p ~® NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE wiees 1896 


MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and Risk. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing 
opens Sept. 5th to uth without frost; 
GIAN T, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 

ARR, “the pormaten of early Apples.” 
ITY, the h 
ANGEL and other Pears) JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
@ VALUABLE fruit ——— for jelly. 
ARE NOVELTIES, and v 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PARRY. NEW JERSEY. 


best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
ELIANCE, the most productive ; PARRYS’ 


BISMARCK, fruits at two years’ old; 
LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 


LUABL = introductions. JAPAN 








SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largestiand choicest collections in America. 
NEW CATALOCUE, 


poausisut i oe free to regular customers, 


to others 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, ‘N. 





for postag 


y. 








6 SEED POTATOES.— 
SEED OATS.—Jobes’ Mort 
SEED CORN.—Mammoth 
SEED BEANS. 

CATALOGUE FREE.— Send for it to-day. 








BQRCSEOOBCCOODELOSSOVEGESE 
DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS... . 


Grown in the Cold North, produce Larger and Better Crops in any Soil 
and Climate than those from any other source. 
All the new and standard kinds, at hard times prices. 
ve Lifter, Great White Maine. and Early Golden Prolific, the three best varieties. 
ellow Flint, 90-Day Dent, and Towa Gold Mine, are the best kinds. 
Day’s Improved Leafless Medium, the best yielder on earth. 
Special prices on quantities. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED COMPANY, Honeoye Falls, New York. 
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Stocks of Old Hay Are Small. 


Conditions point to a contimuance of rela- 


tively high prices for hay the remainder of 
the season, unless unforeseen circumstances 
are developed. This is the testimony of a 


large number of dealers throughout all the 


leading hay states, responding to an investi- 
gation just made by this journal. Coming 


from those who make a_ business of buying 
and selling at the market price, whatever this 
may be,the returns are generally free from prej- 
udice in reporting apparent conditions. From 
east to west, with a very few exceptions, they 
all point to a shortage in last season’s crop, 
contirming our reports published at that time. 
A few favored localities indicate a better than 
average crop. The most important point at 
this time, however, is the uniform report of 
small reserves yet to come forward from first 


hands. In many instances, reports indicate 
that 75 to 90 per cent of the ’95 crop has been 
marketed, and here and there a dealer and 


shipper writes nothing is left. This high per- 
centage is not universal, however, a few coun- 
ties in N Y, Mich and New England showing 


perhaps half the old hay still on hand. 
Quality is nearly everywhere fair to good, 
with some poor sections.in the west. 

Owing to the prices, farmers are in most 


instances disposed to close out what hay they 


still hold, while others show an unwilling- 
ness, looking fora still further advance, which 
is only among the possibilities. Such eastern 


markets as N Y and Boston are getting large 
quantities from Canada, one N Y concern es- 
timating that 75 per cent of the supply for that 


city has come across the border. Prices have 
ruled so high throughout the winter, while 
grain and mill feeds have been unusually 


cheap, thatin many of the older sections, espe- 
cially York state, hay has been fed sparingly. 
In consequence pockets are disclosed here and 


there, and a good deal of hay is coming to 
light which was -unexpected. Dealers say 
that where there is a considerable surplus 
there will be a rush to sell in May and June, 
or when canal navigation is open. Asked to 
express an opinion regarding the probable 


area devoted to hay the coming season, those 
located in N-Y indicate a decrease, all the 
from 10 to 33 per cent, and occasionally 
50 per cent. This is also true in a measure in 
Ohio and some of the western states. As a 
rule uniformity of grade, adapted to all parts 


Way 


or the country, would be acceptable to deal- 
ers, although they are not a unit on this. 
In contemplating the possibilities of an ad- 


vance, partly on the strength of the shortage in 
timothy inthe middle and central western 
states, it must be borne in mind that some of 
the sections bordering on the Missouri river 
still hold liberal reserves of prairie. This will 
in a measure make up the shortage, more or less 
of it moving to the The following table 
is a summarized reflection of the views held 
by a large number of dealers in the sections 
named. The first column is a fair average of 
opinions regarding the proportion of the ’95 
crop which has Teft the farms. The fourth col- 
umn indicates the general but -not universal 
drift of opinion of dealers as to the attitude of 
farmers who still have unsold hay: 
FARMERS’ HAY RESERVES AND PRICES 


east. 


Portion Qual Local Sell, Next Uniform 

marketed ity prices hold acre grad- 

2 age ing 

n ¥, 75 average $12@20 hold smaller yes 

0, 80 fair 10@15 sell smaller yes 

‘a. x0) average l2a16 sell - yes 

Vich, 80 fair 1l@lo «sell smaller yes 

Canada, 70 good 9@16 same yes 
ee 

The slight advance in prices is stimulating 


those engaged in maple industry to increase 
their output. A considerable quantity is 
made in this section and some shipped as far 
as California.—[E. A. Wood, St Lawrence Co, 
a %. 


BIN SILAGE 


- TTERS Of all sizes, 
hy ce teas a bast ovat built, inclu | 
mg Carriers, both straight a 
angle, of any length required. 
for full informa- 
tion about Cut- 
bers, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, 
and “Wh Ensilage 
Pays,” sen for Ensi- i 
lage Ca alogue. 4 
For the best uTse 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanni ing- 
mills, Circular-saw Machines, Land-rollers an Dog 
wwers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 

Address. MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill N.¥ 


















COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


POP OSS OO OOS h 





Unjust 
Caxation 


has always merited 
condemnation. 


N UNJUST tax 
is contrary to 
every instinct of 
reason and equi- 
ty. Men and 
nations rebel 
against it. The 
man who buys 

“cheap” harvesting machinery is 

doomed to pay tribute to the man- 

ufacturer for replacing parts that 
break—parts that wear out too 
soon. his is unjust re 
McCORMICK Harvestin: - 
chines are built upon honor. te 
insure the ‘purchaser against extor- 
tion for repairs; parts that Prince 
not break do not break, because 
scientific figuriag enters into their 
construction; parts that wear do 
not show wear, and need not be re- 
placed until after long, hard ser- 
vice. The first cost of a McCor- 
mick is a little more than the first 
cost of other machines, but with 
the McCormick you get more than 
you pay for, while with the others 
you pay for more than you get. 

The new McCormick Light-Running 

Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 

the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower 

and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 


Chicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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on complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and 
} 
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Sagging 

Te 
Wire Fence 
is unsightly and an injury 
to the farm and stock. 


a ne 
The Brighton Tightener 


keeps all kinds of fence trim and: taypt in all sorts of 
weather at small cost. Write for catalogue. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
















eg Fence. 


+ Individual Tension 
BEE i Through Entire Fence, 


Srncnemes, BEST APPEARING, 
2m Send stamp for Catalogue. 


OST DURABLE. 
BUCHANAN FENCE, 250 Main St., Smithville, 0. 
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ENCING 


For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 






Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


pa Take no other. Catalogue free. 
MeMU LEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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STEEL 


wee. Picket Lawn Fence 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Stee 
lower and Tomato Guards, cabled Field — 












‘ence, = to 58 in. high, gy and abe 
‘ence: aE ae ence talogue fre 
KALB FENCE CO., 6 High n'st. DeKalb, 
Machine 
and 
& Fencing. 


Stee] Wire, Steel Pickets, Steel Posts, Steel Gates 
indestructible, Cheapest & best farm fence 
made, Wire at Factory Prices. Catalogue free, 


EMPIRE MACHINE CO., Richmond, Ind. 


















FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in 
order. **Book on Millis” 
and sample meal FREE. 7 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhr system. 
Reduced Prices for’ 96. a 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., * 
90 Day Street, 























Arch adjustable to different width rows. 
Send for catalogue to 


P. P. MAST & CO 


Jointed arch, equalizing the draft. 


12% Canal Street, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
sg Branch House: PHILADELPHIA, P 
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NEW YORK. 


Bethlehem, March 28—March has been a 
good winter month with plenty of snow at 
present and good sleighing. Farmers are im- 
proving it drawing up firewood and logs to 
mill. Some hay and rye straw going to mar- 
ket. Not as many auction sales this spring as 
usual. Wages are about the same as last year, 
from $16 to 18 per month and board. With 
the low prices for farm produce the American 
farmer feels diseouraged. A good many last 
year went into raising garden truck but that, 
too, was overdone. 

Catlin, March 28—The vround is covered 
with snow and snow banks are very deep. 
Nothing yet done toward farming. There 
have been several auction sales and cows 
bring as much as three-year-old colts. Pota- 
toes have no sale. Hay is the only article 
that brings a good price and that is very 
searce. Some have bought a team of western 
horses for less than $100. There are but few 
colts to raise this eine. Not many potatoes 
will be planted. There will be more butter 
made at home this summer on account of poor 
returns from the creameries. 


Dickinson, March 27—Severe winter weather, 
snow four feet deep. Hay is extremely scarce 
and sells for $16 per ton. Potatoes plenty 
and of good quality but no sales. Farwuers 
are feeding them extensively. Mill owners 
have a large stock of logs at mills. No sale 
for woel. Horses extremely low in price and 
slow of sale. A blue outlook for farmers. 
Indications point to a larger acreage of grain 
the coming season than usual. Corn will 
quite likely be the leading crop with oats a 
close second. The complete collapse of the 
potato market will tend to materially lessen 
the acreage the coming season. We predict 
an unusually large sale of phosphates as seed 
time approaches. 

Deposit, March 28—The condensery prices 
for milk are 1% cents less per hundred pounds 
than last year, for the summer months. There 
is a greater demand for farms to rent than 
the supply. The few butter makers are con- 
tracting to supply milkmen and villagers with 
butter for the vear at 20c per pound. Farm 
help ranges in price from $16 to20 per month 
with board. An immense quantity of grain 
has been fed this winter, thus tiding over the 
short hay crop: as a substitute for hay cotton- 
seed shucks are being fed largely with good 
results for milk. Farmers are preparing to 
make all the maple sweets possible, with the 
prospect of a fair season. Sugar orchards are 
growing less in this vicinity each year. 


Dover, March 28—The farmers of this sec- 
tion who have been supplying the N Y C D 
at Wassaic feel very downcast over the prices 
for the coming six months, which are: 
April, $1.20 per 100 lbs; May, 1.05; June, 
80c; July, 9e; August, 1.15; September, 1.30. 
The recent heavy rains and snow have done 
a great deal of damage to the highways. The 
last storm with the aid of the snow swept 
fences off their foundations and will make 
the poor farmers hustle a little more to get 
them back. Horses are selling very low. Not 
much call for corn. Potatoes selling very 
slowly. Cattle have not done as well as usual 
this winter. 

Grafton, March 28—Weather continues cold. 
Hay is being fed very close with considerable 
amount of grain. Farmers are engaging their 
help from $16 to 18 per month. A _ large 
number of places will change hands this 
spring. 

Galway, March 28—A site has been secured 
for the butter factory on McPherson’s lot on 
the west side of Galway village. Luinber is 
being drawn and it is expected that the fac- 
tory will be in operation early in the summer. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Charlton Cleveland bay horse company a 
dividend of 12 per cent was declared— 
against the stockholders. Considerable hay 
is being drawn to market at prices ranging 
from $12 to 17. The quantity on hand is small 
compared with other years. Farmers are 
hiring their help at prices a little lower than 
last year, J8 being about the top notch. But 
few farms are being sold this spring, but the 
customary amount of renting and moving is 
taking place. 

Glen, March 28—March thus far has been the 
most cold, windy and stormy month of the 
winter. The fields are well covered with 
snow and there is excellent sleighing. All 
who have teaming to do and those who expect 
to move this spring are taking advantage of 
the fine roads. Barns, as a rule, are more 
nearly empty than they have been in years 
at this time of year, and much grain has heen 
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fed to take the place of hayg Stock and horses 
as @ consequence are in good condition gen- 
erally. Quite a number from the country are 
moving to the cities with the expectation of 
finding easier and more profitable employ- 
ment; while on the other hand several from 
the cities have passed through here looking 
for work on farms, having become tired of liv- 
ing on city expectations and disappointments. 
Wages for farm help are not in proportion to 
farm produce prices and wages elsewhere, 
from 418 to 25 per month being asked. Many 
farmers refuse to hire at these prices and will 
hire by the day only when necessary. 


Litchfield, March 28—Farmers through this 
section will not plant so many potatoes this 
year but will give more attention to raising 
corn. Hay will be searce and a good many 
farmners will have to buy to take their cattle 
through to grass. Hired help does not com- 
mand as good wages as in former years, the 
best men getting $20 per month and board. 
Most of the potatoes in this section are being 
fed to cows as farmers will not draw them 
for 10 or 15e per bu. Good eows are high 
and will always bring a good price here. The 
genial agent for THE AGRICULTURIST, F. 8S. 
Graves, called on us a few weeks ago and 
made many friends for the paper. A good 
many will plant from one-half to one acre of 
mangel wurzel this year to be fed in the fail. 


Middletown, March 2s—We have quite a lit- 
tle snow and very little appearance of spring. 
Hay is holding out well, but grain is being 
fed heavily. There is some new wilk butter 
made put not as much as usual at this date. 
The outlook for farm products is not very 
encouraging. Cows sell at auction from $20 
to 30. Laborers are getting less wages and 
some are still unemployed. Farmers seem to 
be at a loss as to what course of farming to 
pursue. The number of cows in Delaware 
county is much smaller than usual. Farmers 
are considering the question whether to pack 
their butter as usual in firkins and hold till 
fall or use $8mall packages and sell as made. 
I think there will be a chang@ in the dairy 
method and in farming generally, making it 
more diversified and try and raise more feed 
and buy less. 

Machias, Cattaraugus Co, March 28—Winter 
lingers. The snowdrifts which have held 
their bigness until now are beginning to set- 
tle and the tops of the fences which have been 
out of sight for some tiine are putting in an ap- 
pearance once more. Farmers are beginning 
to tap their sugar bushes and prepare for 
naking sugar. Stock is wintering well most- 
ly on grain as very little hay was cut here 
last year and grain is much cheaper to buy 
than coarse fodder. Hay is $15 per ton and 
straw 10. The price of farm products remains 
about the same as last month: flour has ad- 
vanced some owing to the advance in the 
price of wheat. Merchants are complaining 
of the dull times and of the small trade they 
are doing, but the farmers are getting along 
with just as little as they can do with. Itis 
taking so much to buy feed to get their stock 
through this hard winter that they have but 
little to buy other things with. Farmers are 
predicting an early spring. There is no frost 
in the ground and when the snowdrifts are 
gone the soil will be ready for tilling. 


Port Byron, March 28—Good winter weather 
here yet. Plenty of snow, many cross roads 
being nearly impassable. This month has 
been very severe. Farmers are feeding very 
mere of hay as the supply on hand is 
short and the price is bigh. Everybody is 
feeding potatoes and find them good feed at 
the price. Farmers along the line of the 
Lehigh railroad are stocking up with cows 
and will sell their milk to be shipped to 
Philadelphia. 

Poland, March 28—We have been having 
extremely cold blustering weather with more 
snow than at any time during the winter. 
Mills are getting tne largest stock of logs they 
have had for years. Ground feed and oats re- 
main about the same in price. Potatoes have 
kept falling in price until they can be bought 
for 10¢c per bu. J. P. Clark of Falconer, 
assistant commissioner of agriculture, has 
been assisting in settling cases of adulterated 
milk. There were 28 cases in Chautauqua 
and Cattaraugus counties. Nearly all the 
arties have settled by paying a fine of from 
Bo5 to 100. Mr Clark is a thorough officer 
and is highly spoken of by the factorymen of 
his district. 


Syracuse, March 28—The most severe win- 
ter for many years is coming to a close. A 
large body of snow stiH remains. The pros- 
ay for a good maple sugar crop is anything 

ut cheering. Hay is the only farm product 
that is selling at remunerative prices. The 


outlook for farmers is not very encouraging. 
Meanwhile the number of office holders js 
multiplying rapidly and their salaries are be- 
ing increased to an alarming extent, with no 
corresponding benefits visible. 

Stillwater, March 28—The weather is still] 
cold and indicates a backward spring. In the 
last two numbers of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT some valuable recipes have been given 
for the extermination of insect pests and 
many other subjects of unusual interest to farm- 
ers have been intelligently discussed. I have 
been pleased to meet with this magazine in 
many farmers’ homes. Late planting of po- 
tatoes being recommended by many; but the 
exceptionally low prices paid for these tubers 
last year have rather discouraged growers. 


MARYLAND. 


Current Items—The question of having an 
incorporated farmers’ market building in 
Washington, D C, has not yet assumed a def- 
inite and satisfactory shape.——Robert M. 
Stabler, one of the most prominent farmers in 
the vicinity of Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co, 


died recently. He was instrumental in 
organizing the Enterprise farmers’ club and 
was highly esteemed.——The heavy fall of 


snow in March eame in good time, for the 
strong cold winds from the northwest, in con- 
nection with the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing of the surface soil, had greatly injured 
both wheat and grass throughout the central 
countie. of the state.——The Montgomery 
county agricultural society has decided to 
make extensive improvements on the fair 
grounds. The next exhibition will be held 
in September. Hereafter, the appointments 
of the secretary, treasurer and chief of police 
will be subject to confirmation by the board. 
The use of the track for training purposes 
was put in charge of C. W. Fields, G. H. 
Bagley and H. Trail, the committee on 
groynds. <A resolution was passed indorsing 
the bill now before congress providing fora 
farmers’ market in Washington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blandford, March 23—The committee in the 
interests of the Blandford cream rout. sug- 
gest to any who intend to be patrons that 
cans and creamers can be obtained through 
C. M. Bull of the Springfield co-operative 
milk association. Mr Bull has both new and 
second-hand cans at reasonable rates. 

Burlington, March 23—The weather has been 
very cold and rough even for March and the 
past week we have had a severe storm anda 
heavy fall of snow, nearly a foot. But rain 
came soon and it went away, leaving bad 
traveling. On the whole, there is but little 
sign of spring. Silas Cutler, one of the oldest 
citizens of the town, died March 20, aged 90 
years and two months. He was born in Tem- 
pleton. His parents, who were natives of 

Surlington, moved here when he was three 
years old, and he had his home here except 
when he was teaching school ever since that 
time. For 50 years he was postmaster, being 
appointed by President Jackson. For 45 
years he was agent of the Middlesex mutual 
tire insurance company and for 40 years he 
was justice of the peace. He kept the village 
store for many years. He was married three 
times. He leaves two aged sisters and a num- 
ber of nephews and nieces. 

Concord, March 23—Season very backward 
here. Ground mostly covered with snow and 
a good deal of frost in the ground. Farmers 
and gardeners are waiting impatiently for its 
thawing out. Hay has held out well, and 
there is plenty left. Roads are very muddy, 
and are being used as little as possible. Nur- 
sery stock appears to be somewhat damaged 
the past winter_by the extremes of freezing 
and thawing and much of the tenderer sorts 
badly injured. No signs of starting to fill or- 
ders yet. Milk plenty. 

Dalton, March 23—What sugar makers we 
have are ready for business as soon as the 
weather warms a little more. Mr Chamber- 
lain, who has been foreman of the Allen farm 
in Pittsfield for several years, has resigned that 
position as he has been appointed postmaster 
at Dalton. The roads have been very icy for 
the past few days and there were some bad 
washouts by the recent freshet. 


East Cheshire, March 21—Atthe annual town 
meeting held at Cheshire, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Town clerk. J. G. Northup; 
selectmen, David R. Cole, A. S. Farnam: as- 
sessor, F. C. Brown; treasurer, F. C. Brown; 
school committee, George Z. Dean; cemetery 
committee, William P. Bennett; board of 
health, D. R. Cole, M. Callahan, C. D. Kings- 
ley; constables, P. Chapin, George Ingalls, 

















D. L. Wood; collector of taxes, A. J. Leonard. 
The town voted no _ license 122, license 
66. The east school will commence April 6. 


This is the largest district school in town, 


having an enrollment of 4 pupils. Potatoes 
are a drug on the market; little or no sale at 
30 to 35c per -bu. Most of the farmers are 
holding them for higher prices. Eggs are 


plenty at 18 to 20c, butter at 5c. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bozrah, March 23 and silo corn will 
be the favorite crops grown by farmers in this 
town the coming season. There has been a 
week of fine sledding in March and farmers 
that had not got up their wood piles before 
were very busy improving it. The ground is 
bare at present and the frost is coming out 
fast. We have had several severe storms in the 
past few weeks and our roads were a good 
deal damaged by washouts. Ata town meet- 
ing held in February a tax of 10 mills was laid. 


—Corn 


This has been the ftigure fora number of 
years, but it does not reduce the town debt 
much, which is something near $7000, a pretty 


good load for a small town. Stock is looking 


very well. A good demand for cows; nothing 
else wanted. Charles Abell has a large part of 


his apple crop on hand for which he expects 
to realize a fancy price. H. L. Clark has 
quite a number of turkeys left yet for his Nor- 
wich customers. Hardly any changes in farm 
property this spring. 

Chaplin, March 21—The heavy rain 
the roads in town so it will take much labor 
in the spring to place them in good order. 
Fertilizer agents are numerous enough in this 
smali town to supply all demands. John Scott, 
who has made his home the past 10 years at 
Merrick Barton’s, died of heart failure after a 
brief illness. Mr Scott served in the war ina 


washed 


Massachusetts regiment. Mr Copeland is to 
leave the Macfarlane farm in Bedlam this 
spring and Edward Miller of Tolland will 


carry on the place the coming year. No eall 
for working oxen. New milch cows command 
good prices. Pork 54 to 6e. potatoes 30 to 40c, 
eggs 15e, meal 80e. The blacksmith shop at 
South Chaplin has been unoccupied for several 
months. It would he an accommodation if a 
good workman would open the shop. 


Ellington, March 23—March 17 was the 
first and only day of good sleighing this 
winter, but the snow disappeared in the heavy 
rain storm of the 19th. We have had a suc- 
cession of heavy rains the past j»onth which 
have tilled ponds and brooks to overtlowing 


and did much damage to bridges and roads. 
Potatoes are still a drug in the market. Eggs 
are way down to l4e perdoz. There were 


from 
eases 


several sales of tobacco at 
6 to 104e through last 
of old tobacco were 
Lynch’s packing house here. The tie trains 
have arrying away the ties here. 
Some of t tilling large contracts here are 
Albert Pinney, Francis Pinney, Clinton Char- 
ter, Benjamin F. Pinney and Michael Oates. 
It makes a market for chestnut timber. 


SES 


prices ranging 
week ; 75 or more 
delivered — at a. 


been busy « 


hose 
é } 
youu 


The New York Legislature. 


The legislature adjourned over from Friday, 
March 20,10 Wednesday the 25th, to enable the re- 
publican members to attend the state convention 
Which was held in New York city the 24th, and 
barely got in motion again when the usual Friday 
adjournment was at hand. The result—but little 
of general interest in either branch. Qn Monday 
Gov Morton attached his signature to the Raines 
liquor Jicense bill, filing a long memorandum 
with the law, and it is now known as Chapter 112 
of the laws of 1896. Already speculation runs high 
as to probable choice for commissioner under the 
law with a salary of $5000 and the appointment to 
be made by such commissioner to enforce the 
provisions of the bill. In the senate a lively tilt 
between the two dominant parties occurred Thurs- 
day afternoon over the compromise school bill, 
providing for reorganizing the executive depart- 
ments of the public schools ‘of New York. A_ bit- 
ter discussion ensned on both sides when the 
minority under the leadership of Senator Cantor 


left the senate chamber in a body. The bill, how- 


ever, Was advanced to a third reading, the griev- 
ance being carried along in Friday’s session on 
the reading of the journal of Thursday’s proceed- 
ings. But the majority hadits way. ‘The senate 


finance committee reported favorably Mr Steele’s 
bill (introduced in the assembly) appropriating 
$8000 for the state experimental station at Geneva 


for horticultural investigations. 
In the assembly Mr Nixon introduced a bill add- 
ing dairy sizes of centrifugal cream ‘separators to 


the list of articles that need not be filed with the 
county clerk in cases of conditional sales. Gov 
Morton has made the following appointments for 
trustees of the Geneva station; Col Austin C. 
Chase, Syracuse; William C. Barry, Rochester; 
Nicholas Hallock, Queens; Frank ©, Chamber- 
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lain of Canandaigua; Hon F. C. Sechraub of 
Lowsville. With a view to self- § penne the 
farmers of Colome, Albany county, have org: nized 
the Farmers and Dairymen’s protective associa- 
tion, believing that an inspection of local herds 
tor tuberculosis will soon be inaugurated by the 
state board of health. Fearing losses through 
lessened production and low appraisement of 
animals killed, the organization is formed on a 
basis similar to co-operative insurance companies, 
each member paying a pro rata share toward re- 
placing stock that may be killed by order of the 
state board of health. Officers were elected aS 
follows: President, John P. McNab: secretary; 
James M. Gaffers: treasurer, I. R. Haswell- 
Another meeting wilPbe held Saturday, April 4; 
at Geological hall Albany, to which farmers 
and dairymen of Albany county are invited. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICKS AT OTHER OITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS ANI COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—At Albany, old potatoes dull at 
50@60e P bu, onions $1 25@1 50, turnips 75c@1, ap- 
ples 3@4. Poultry scarce and firm. Chickens 12@ 
13c P th l w, 13@14c d w, roosters 7@9c 1 w, tur- 
keys 13@14c 1 w, 154@163c d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 
14@15¢ d w, fresh eggs 15@16c P dz. Cottonseed 
meal 17 50@18 P ton, bran 13@14, middlings 16@ 
17 50, loose hay 16@18, baled timothy 15 50@17 50, 
clover 14@18, oat straw 8@9, rye 14@15, corn 38@40c 

P bu, oats 26@27« 

At Syracuse, old potatoes 10@15¢e P bu, onions 20 
turnips 20@25c, carrots 25@30c, baled hay $16 
loose 15@18, oat straw 9@10, rye 11@12, 


@25e, 
@20 Pp ton, 


chickens 10c P tb 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, turkeys 14@15¢ 1 
w, 17@18¢ d w, eggs 13@14¢ Pdz. Other articles 


steady as quoted last week. 

In Other Places—At Dickinson 
lin Co, new milch cows $25 ea. hay 16, eggs 16¢, pigs 
2 ea.—At Middletown, Delaware Co, cows 20@30 
ea.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, eggs l4c, pork 6c, 
veal hay 14, straw 10@12.—At Grafton, 
Rensselaer Co, eggs 13e, hay 15, new milch cows 
30@35.—At; Galway, Saratoga Co, eggs l4c.—At 
Moreland, Schuyler Co, potatoes 8@10c, beans 90c 
@1, beef 5@6c, eggs 13¢c, oats 25c, corn 40c, rye 
40e, buckwheat 34c, hay 15.—At Volney, Orange 
Co, cows 17@40, eggs 16c, potatoes 8@10c, pork 5a 
c, beef 6@7Te. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 114e P dz, chickens 10j@lle P fb 1 w, 


Center, Frank- 


hace, 








11@12¢c d w, ducks 12@13¢ 1 w, 12@16e d w, turkeys 
10@15e dw. Apples $3@450 Pp bbl, Early Rose 
potatoes 30@35e P bu, others 20@23¢, onions 1@1 25 
Y bbl, turnips 40@50e Pp bu. Ch timothy hay 
16@17 P ton, No 1 15@15 50, mixed clover 12 50@13, 
rye straw 16@16 50, oat 7 50a. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$16 P ton, No 1 15@15 50, clover mixed 13@13 50, 
rve straw 13 50@14 50, oat 7 50@8, bran 13 50@14 50. 
Fresi eggs lle Pp dz, chickens 12@16¢ P tb lw, 
fowls 9}c, ducks 12@15c, turkeys 11@12e. Apples 
2 25@3 50 P bbl, potatoes 18a@22c P bu, onions 2@ 





35°. | 


OHIO—At Columbus, poultry market quiet 
prices steady. Chickens 7a@7ie P tb 1 w, 83@9e d w, 
roosters 20e ea lw, turkeys 1l0@lle p ib lw, Lae 
ide d w, ducks 10¢ 1 w, 12c d w, geese Tse d w, 40 
@b0e eal w, fresh eggs 9¢ Pp dz. Live stoek un- | 
ehanged. Good to best steers $4@4 25 pP 100 tbs, 


mixed 2 50@3 50, veal calves 4@5 50, best hogs 4 20 
@4 40, milech cows 25@35 ea. Cabbage low and 
few in market, domestic 1 50@1 75 P bbl, potatoes 
active at 19@20e P bu, onions 1 10@115 P bbl, ap- 
ples 2 75@3, h p beans 90@924c P bu, limas 3c P fb, 
turnips 25¢ P bu. Prime timothy seed 2 70@3 80 p 


100 ths, common clover 7 50, alsike 780, crimson 
520, alfalfa 9, red top 760, millet 1 55@1 80, 
orchard grass 10, bran 13 Pp ton, shorts 12, mid- 
dlings 13, loose hay 16@17, baled timothy 15@16 50, 
rye straw 9, oat 8. 

At Toledo, strictly fresh eggs l3@ide Pp dz, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








WOR SALE CHEAP—Imported French Coach Stallion, five 

years. Perfect in every pengect. MARTIN VAN VALKEN- 
BURGH, Stuyvesant Falls, N. 

Roses, Gra pevines, ete., 


ae ,UIT ‘ad “Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
A Je. 





ples, Catalogue free. ROC HESTER NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, 
fOR SAL E -Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Gee: se, Ducks, Chickens. 


stamp for large c atalogue. CHAS. R. McCLAVE, New 


lu ndon, Ohio. 


NDI AN ‘GAMES. 
. $2.00. Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 


"Greatest table f wl. Good layer rs. Cocker- 
W. 8. MILLER, Elmore, Ohio. 





‘ DA YS" reduction * is  Driges, on Polled Durham_ Cattle. 
30 atonce. A. E. . BURLEIGH, Mazon, ILL 

NHI TERS, Collies, 
¢ Circulars. “ 


Buy 





Fowls, Geese, Dueks, ‘Tarkeys, Pigeons. 
NE 


” So. Randolph, 
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chickens 7@8c P tb | w, 8@9c dw, turkeys 8@9c, 
geese 65@Tic ea d w, potatoes 22@24c P bu, onions 
45@50c, apples $3 50@4 50 P bbl, baled timothy hay 
13@14 P ton, loose 14@15, rye straw 8@9, bran 16@ 
17. Other produce about as quoted last week. 

At Cleveland, baled timothy hay $11@15 50 7? 
ton, loose 14@17, straw 7@8 50, bran 12 50@13. Fresl: 
eggs lic P dz, poultry active, chickens 10@10je p 
tb 1 w, 11@114e d w, turkeys 12@124c 1 w, 13@14c d 
w, geese 60@75e ealw. Potatoes easy at 16@20c 
~Y bu, carrots 13@i6c, white onions 50@55e, red and 
yellow 30@35c, apples 235@350 p bbl. Little 
change in other produce. 


























and Roll Out 


to the harvest field on 
Deering Roller Bearings. 
You’ll do two days work 
in one with a 


eering 


inder 
or Mower 


THE BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS OVERCOME ALL 
PRICTION—IMAKE LIGHT DRAFT. 


Get a new Deering catalogue 
from your agent or address 


DEERING HARVESTER CC., 


CHICACO. 















Stowell’s 
Evergreen 


Choicest Seed ever offered, at a 
price for table use as green corn 
or for fodder. 

PO WE, es wwacksnecans $1.60 


Six bushels for........... 


SAMPLE FOR 2-CENT POSTAGE. 
Sample, with our 116-page complete 
catalogue, 6 cents postage. 


AUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


CHICAGO: 84&86 Randolph St, 
NEW YORK: 26 Barclay St. 














SOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to J ACKSON BRO 


s. 
NEW VORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 





Brick, Oven Tile, 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk T a 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


E ‘stablished 3 1 852. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain, Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
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WINTER GRAIN IS PROMISING. 


The April special crop report ofAméRICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, based on estimates of county cor- 
respondents, makes the average condition of 
winter wheat 87.0 against 85.3 last year and 
87.4 in 1894. Averuges in the principal states 
are, Pa, 89; O, 72; Mich, 95; Ind, 83; Ill, 86; 
Mo, 85; Kan, 91 and Cal, 96. The improvement 
since Dec J amounts to 2 points. Drouth last 
fall followed by good rains in December gave 
a strong, vigorous root growth, and except in 
Ohio and limited areas along the Ohio river 
in Ky, Ind and Ill, the winter was favorable 
and damage from freezing and thawing small. 
Growth is generally small, and superficial 
observers ignoring root strength, and judg- 
ing only from top growth are apt to be mis- 
led in their conclusions. Everywhere ex- 
cept in Wis the ground is thoroughly saturat- 
ed with moisture, a condition in direct con- 
trast with last year. This abundance of mois- 
ture compensates for the short growth and 
frees the crop from dependence upon spring 
rainfall. Prospect in Kansas especially prom- 
ising, with good stand, color and plenty of 
moisture. It is too eariy to forecast probable 
results of the winter wheat crop, but the situa- 
tion is now decidedly more favorable than 
last year and unless further development re- 
veals damage not now apparent it seems rea- 
sonable to expect a winter wheat crop of 
satisfactory proportions. 

The loss is greatest in those districts 
where the rains last fall came latest. Ohio 
is the principal state which has suffered. 
In bottom lands and on heavy uplands in 
the southern and southwestern counties the 
general outlook is very poor. A’ consid- 
erable part of the crop will be plowed up 
and given to corn. Ina period of panic 
observers are apt to overestimate damage, 
and as little growiug weather has yet been 
experienced it is more than possible that lat- 
er returns even from the poorest districts will 
show a condition less discouraging than now 
appears. The crop thronghout the state, how- 
ever, is not equally discouraging. In the 
northeastern part of the state and in counties 
bordering on Lake Erie conditions have been 
uniformly favorable and returns at present 
indicate entire satisfaction with the appear- 
ance of the crop. 

One of the most important features of crop 
condition at the beginning of spring growth is 
the amount of moisture in the ground. Last 
year at this date more than one-third of the 
wheat counties in the country reported a lack 
of moisture and at that time there existed an 
apprehension, subsequently justified by a dry 
April and May, and consequent partial crop 
failure. This year there is abundant mois- 
ture in the ground except in Wis and a few 
counties in Ia and western Kan. In the six 
great winter wheat states this condition is 
especially marked and it is a feature that 
must not be overlooked. It renders the crop 
largely independent of spring rainfall and 
thus removes one source of danger to the 
crop. Even in those districts where the crop 
is reported in poor condition the ground is 
well saturated, a situation which may result 
in unexpected improvement when _ spring 
growth begins. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT PCINTS 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Cilcver 


Chicago, 623¢¢ ee 19¢ "$315 *g7 40 
New York, 70 37 25 *4 25 *7 75 
Boston, = 3984 — 200 *8 00 
Toledo, 70 291% — ~ 4 
St Louis, 58 26g 18% = - 
Minneapolis, 59% - = _ = 
San Francisco, *1.25 be "8236 *6 50 - 
London, 76% 39 - - _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT OHIOAGO FOR FUTURB DELIVEPY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May. 63%c 23%c 19 
July, eke 5 jad 


PUBLIO STOOKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, €1,048,000 61,348,000 74,308,000 
Corn, 16,366,000 15,852,000 13,409,000 
Oats, 8,526,000 8,164,000 6,186,000 


At Chicago, wheat mcderately active within a 
narrow range. The bears have been rather ag- 
gressive, succeeding in forcing May to 61§c P bu 
last week, since which date a recovery to 64c has 
taker place, and support only moderate at the 
opening of this week. Itis the old difficulty of 














THE LATEST MARKETS 








too much wheat in sight, present and prospec- 
tively, and too little outlet for it. Aside from the 
disappointingly slow manner in which the visible 
supply decreases, the st; tistical position is about 
as favorable as recently, and the coming crop of 
winter wheat by no means assured. Yet support 
is lacking, due partly to indifferent cables and 
small foreign purchases of wheat and flour. In 
addition, the bulls, who fondly hoped for a March 
crop scare, have been disappointed, and reports 
of condition, including our own special summary 
published in another column, point to a situation 
at least not unpromising on Apr 1. In a word, 
the market is still a waiting one, with speculative 
interest «comparatively sluggish. Old winter 
wheat in good cash demand at recent premium 
over spring. 

The following shows the reported condition of 
the winter wheat crop April compared with the 
condition Dee 1 and in April of last year, together 
with the number of counties in each state report- 
ing on the question of sufficiency of moisture: 


-—Condition—, Is ground moist 

4pe 1. Apr], Dec 1, enough? 
1 1895 1895 Yes No 
NY, 90 85 93 — ~ 
Pa, 89 87 91 - ~ 
Tex, 95 75 85 28 = 
Ark, 96 92 80 22 - 
Tenn, 92 88 94 35 - 
y, 83 87 96 41 = 
0, 72 &9 79 75 _ 
Mich, 95 86 &7 35 7 
Ind, 83 87 84 81 - 
Til, 86 84 85 76 8 
Wis, 70 68 84 10 30 
Ia, 86 85 92 35 17 
Mo, 8&5 90 §l 81 ll 
Kan, 91 68 84 64 17 
Neb, 89 62 — 45 5 
Cal, 96 97 _ — — 
Ore, 95 85 -- — 
Wash, 95 87 _ _ _ 
Other, 85 85 = _ oa 
Total, 87.0 85.3 85.3 62.8 95 


Corn has held its own, which is about all tha 
ean be said, with cash around 284@29¢e for No 2 and 
No 2 yellow and May 29}c. Exports continue 
liberal but fail to help the market, as this fact 
L.u.s become an old story. Cash demand good 
with a better inquiry for lake shipment now that 
the opening of navigation is near at hand. 

Oats continue in a rut with prices around 20¢ for 
contract grade, May to Sept delivery and cash 
close to 19e. No 3 white by sample 19}@204c, No 3 
mixed 17@19}c. Public stocks are larger thana 
year ago, receipts ample and in spite of a good 
cash demand no advance has been secured. 

In timothy seed, weakness has been developed 
under freer offerings. Order trade moderate but 
seed for future delivery poorly supported, new 
Sept selling down to $3 P 100 ths at close of last 
week. Old prime cash quotable around 3 10@3 20 
with sales of good country seed by sample 2 85@3. 
Clover easy at 735@740 P 100 tbs for contract 
prime, making country lots 4 50@7 50 for poor to 
extra. Ordinary millet 65@85¢e Pp 100 ths, German 
millet 75@95c, Hungarian 65@85c, buckwheat 55@ 
75e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs, 84 40 #4 15 #4 00 
New York, 460 4 66 425 
Buffalo, 450 4 30 425 
Kansas City, 425 3 80 3 65 
Pittsburg 440 430 415 


At Chicago, a large number of excellent beef 





cattle have sold during the past week within a 
range of $4@4 25. This shows two things, first,that 
prices are deplorably low, and second, that there 
are a good many well-finished farm-fed cattle in 
sight. Buyers forshipment to the east and abroad 
have been able to get about all the stuff they 
wanted at this low range, and some of the best 
posted men at the yards say they can see nothing 
to point to any early material improvement. The 
inquiry is fair but not urgent, the foreign mar- 
kets are rather dull, and last week’s local depres- 
sion has been followed the opening days of this 
week by only a moderate display of interest, 
Best demand is for handy well-finished steers, not 
too heavy, and these fetch prices nearly as high 
as best heavy. Choice heifers are selling well to 
the butchers trade, veal calves are in excessive 
supply, and stockers remain high compared with 
butcher grades. Fairly good demand for choice 
milkers and springers. Revised prices, showing 
declines here -nd there of 10@15c, are as follows; 
Fey export steers, $4.25@4.40 Feeders, 800 to 

Prime, 1400@1600 fhs,3.90@4.15 1150 tbs, #3.25@3.65 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 


@1450 ths, 3.70@4.00 850 Tbs, 2.75@3.00 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 2.75@3.25 
1400 tbs 3.40@3.70 Calves, veal, 4.25@5.50 


Ch cows and heif, 3.10@3.90 Texans, fed steers, 3.25@3.90 
Fair to good cows, 2.35@3.00 Texans, cows and 


Canners, 1.50@2.25 heifers, 2.80@3.25 
Poor toch bulls, 2.00@3.25 Texans, bulls, 2.50@2.85 


May pork has sold on the Chicago board of trade 
within the week at $8 70 P bbl, the equivalent of 
which would be hogs at a shade less than 3 50, 
These low figures for provisions afford some con- 
ception of the power which packers have in hold- 
ing down the price of live hogs. The last week 
and during the opening days of this week fair 
activity has prevailed but values show no improve- 
ment. The quality of hogs is generally excellent, 
the relatively few prime light weights included 
have commanded a premium, while good heavy 
were plentiful throughout, prices on the latter sag- 
ging,and the range between choice light and ordi- 
nary heavy has widened materially. Since the de- 
cline in provisions setin, the cash demand has 
improved, and this is a favorable feature. Good 
to prime light weights $4@4 15, common to good 
heavy packing 3 65@3 90, mixed droves 3 7i@4 10, 

Sheep continue to come forward at the rate of 
about 65,000 PY week, but the demand is generally 
guvod, and prices nearly steady. An exception is 
found in heavy, which are less firm owing to a 
slackened export inquiry. Fat medium weight 
sheep steady to firm, and good lambs 10@15c high- 
er than a week ago. Shorn sheep and lambs are 
selling readily 25@50c under wool sheep. Quota- 
tions range at $3 40@3 75 for good to choice mixed 
natives, unshorn, fancy heavy up to 4, good to 
prime westerns 3 65@3 80, poor to common mixed 
sheep 2 25@2 75, good to choice lambs 4 25@4 85. 

At Pittsburg, smaller recepts of cattle Monday 
of this week, 45 cars, did not result in a firm open- 
ing, the market ruling slow at the quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 25@440 Com to good fat bulls, 200@3 30 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 400 410 Com to good fat cows, 200 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 350 39) Heifers, 8) to 1100 lbs. 300 400 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 275 340 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Rough, half-fat, 300 375 F’sh cows & springers, 15.00 45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 20 380 Veal calves, FO 600 


Under increased offerings hogs suffered a severe 
break at the opening of this week, amounting to 
25@35e. Unsatisfactory «vices from other points 
and local buyers bearish. Prime. medium $4 15@ 
430 with sales largely around 4 25, common to 
best yorkers 4@4 20, heavy hogs 3 90a4 10, pigs 4@ 
4 15, rough lots 3 50@3 75. Sheep easy at the open- 
ing of this week with some sales 10c lower. Prime 












limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine, 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s pit: 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 












1854-Established 42 Years-1896 
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Halladay Standard, Halladay 
Geared and U. S. Solid Weeel 


WINE MILLS 


to be THE BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Statk Cutters, Hay- 
, Ly Saw Tables, Etc. 
ND FOR CATALOGUE. 


0, §, ind Engin & Pep Co. 

















GALVANIZED STEEL 


Wind Mill 


With Covered 
Internal Gear. 
Unegqualed in the line of 


Pumping Wind Mills 


h We solicit the closest investigation. 
grits for f fm Also Imperial Galwanized Steel 
Derricks, Iron Turbine 
and Columbia Steel 
Wind Engines, Buck- 
eye Force and Lift Pumps, 
ank and Spray _ Pumps, 
Well Drilling Machines, 
aesere Lawn Mowers, 
aS Kron Fencing, etc. 
MAST, FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, © OHIO. 
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for inside lining. 








F. W. BIRD & SON, 
Sole [lfrs. 





We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 


East Walpole, Mass. 


“For that leaky, dripping roof, 
Use Neponset Water-proof.” 
Cover and sheathe your barns, sheds, 
henhouses—all your outbuildings — 
greenhouses—hotbeds—with NEPON- 
SET. With it you can erect excellent 
buildings at low cost, and costs very 
much less than shingles, 500 square feet 
only $5.00—tacks and tin caps in- 
cluded. Send for a sample. 
Neponset Black Building Paper 


Better than tarred 


paper; odorless, clean, economical, 

























For Roofing and Side Covering. 


NEPONSE 


Red Rope 
Water-Proof 


FABRIC. 





























wethers 4@410, with heavy export 415, good 
droves, 85@90 ths, 3 75@3 85, mixed 3 50@3 75, poor 


to common 1 50@2 75, lambs 4 40@4 85, 

At Buffalo, increased receipts at the opening 
of this week make the market slow, the 120 cars 
eattle on sale resulting in a decline of 10@15c, 
Transactions on basis of $4 25@4 50 for good to ch 
steers down to 3 25 for plain light weights. Hogs 
10¢c lower with 100 double decks on sale Monday, 
or double the supply of a week ago. Heavy and 
med 4@4 15, corn-fed yorkers and pigs 4 20@4 30. 
Sheep offerings more than plentiful. Lambs 10@ 
5c lower at 4 50@4 60 for ch heavy down to 3 50@ 


4for culls to fair killing lambs. A few prime 
butcher weights, 75@85 ths, 4 75@4 85. Sheep 10c 
lower at 3 50@3 90 for export ewes and wethers 


and 3 75@4 25 for fair to medium butcher 
grades, common 2 75@3 25. 

At New York, cattle supply moderate, especially 
so far as good to choice beeves are concerned. 
Market without important change, lacking 
strength. Quotations on the basis of $4@4 60 for 
good to prime steers, 3 40@3 90 for oxen, 2 25@3 50 
for poor to choice bulls and 1 50@2 75 for cows. 
Veal calves in increasing supply and lower at 5@ 
6 50 for ord to ch, country dressed 4 50@8 50. Hogs 
nearly steady at 425@4 75 for ord heavy to fey 


prime 


light and pigs. Sheep moderately active and 
prices well sustained. Ord to ch 3 50@4 25, fey up 
to 440@4 50. Lambs 425@525. Country dressed 


springs easier at 2 50@5 P carcass. 

At Boston, common to fair cows with young 
calves $20@38 P head, good to ch 40@50, with fey 
still higher. Two-year-old steers 12@22, three- 
year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 9@9§c P tb, est 
dressed weight, sheep 10}@1l4e P tb, est dressed 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
A SLIGHT COLD, IF NEGLECTED, OFTEN ATTACKS 
THE LUNGS. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate and effectual relief. 





Wire Fences that sag are most unsightly as 
Well as liable to injure stock. The Brighton 
tightener is a clever device and keeps all kinds 
of fence trim and taut. Logan & Strobridge Iron 
Co, New Brighton, Pa, are the manufacturers, and 
will send catalog upon application. 

The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25¢ in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
= paper will be sent to your address for one 
ear. 





Did you ever stop to consider that there is 
only one short and direct route from Michigan 
and points in northern Ohio to central and south- 
em Ohio, Virginia, the Carolinas and all points in 
the southeast? Only one rock ballast, steel rail 

é, therefore free oun dust, with superb coaches 
and elegant parlor cars for the convenience of 

eir passengers, and that is the Columbus, Hock- 


ag Valley and Toledo railway. See that your 
ckets read via the Buckeye route. W. H. Fisher, 
GP&TA, Columbus, O. 








CANADA 


ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. 








THE BEST NATURAL FERTILIZER HARDWOOD AS H ES 


personal supervision. Delivery made anywhere, in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels. 
Prices to'Suit the Times. 


Gathered, screened and shipped under 
Quali- 


General Eastern Agents for Bone Write for prices and pamphlet to 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. Fertilizers “UNFOE, ALOR & Co. 















weight. 
¥ tb 


Refrigerator beef quoted as low as 5@6c 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 





or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in asmall way to retailers or consumers an ad- 


vance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, arrivals are light and best grades 
firm. Baldwins $3@3 56, Greenings 25, 
Ben Davis 3@4, northern fey selected 4 50@6, 
sets 2 25@3. 

At Boston, temporary 
caused some weakness. 
wins 3@3 75, Talman Sweets 2@3, 
3 50@4, Roxbury Russets 3@3 50. 


3 25a@4 


rus- 


liberal supplies have 
Greenings $2 75@3, Bald- 
Rome Beauties 


Nova Scotia apples sold in Liverpool last week 
as high as $4 85 P bbl, but of course that was an 
extreme figure. No New England fruit on the 


market, according to cable advices to Lawrence 
& Co, the Boston exporters, general tone abroad 
averaging firm. 

Beans. 

At New York, there is nothing to encourage 
strength and the market is dull and unsettled. Ch 
marrow °95 $1 20@1 25 P bu, medium 1 20, pea 1 15, 
white kidney 1 25@1 30, red 1@1 074, black turtle 
soup 1 30@1 35, yellow eyes 1 25, Cal limas 1 82s@ 
185, foreign pea 90@95c, medium 80@90c, green 
peas 774$@80c. 

At Boston, continued dullness caused a weak 
feeling in the market. Smallh p pea $1 35 P bu, 
marrow 1 15, screened 1@1 10, seconds 75@90c, Cal 
pea 1 45@1 55, ch hh p medium 1 15@1 20, screened 
1@1 10, seconds 75@90c, yellow eyes 120@1 30, red 
kidney 1 15@1 20, dried limas 3}c ® tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, dealers are willing to make slight 
concessions and the market has a weak tone. 
Fey evap’d apples 6@6jc P tb, ch 54@5jc, prime 4} 
@bdihe, sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters 3@3}c, chop- 
ped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7c, cher- 
ries 8@10c, blackberries 5@5}c, evap’d raspberries 
18@184c, sun-dried 17c, huckleberries 5}c, Cal apri- 
eots 104@13}c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices are no lower for fancy fresh, 
good demand holding the market about steady. 
Fey nearby new-laid 12@12}¢c P dz, Pa and Md 
country marks 113@11}c, western 11}¢ P dz, south- 





DO YOU ‘STEN BUILD 
{ SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
{AND GET OUR BOOK j 


Pee 

"SLATE ROOFS”? 
¢ WHY THEY ARE THE BEST AND-CHEAPEST. 
¢ MAILED FREE. ) 


r Bangor Excelsior Slate (o,, Easton, Pa. 
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LAND PLASTER, ‘‘spread it 
in the stable as well as in 
the field,’’ 


First quality Land Plaster $4.00 a ton in car-load lots, $5.00 
a ton in small shipments, buyer to furnish bags or bar- 
rels, or we will, at $1.00 a ton extra. 
Plaster Rock by the cargo and ton lots. 
All prices, fob N.Y. C. 
Ve Co. & Cw. Ve KINGS 
KNICKERBOCKER PLASTER IIiLLS, 
509, 511, 513, 515 and 519 West Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 





METAL WAGON WHEELS. 


- a to fit any standard size Skein or 
e 


Axle. 

STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
Every farmer should have a set of iow 

wheels with wide tires. They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 

Also help to solve the good roads prob- 

lem. Sena to 

ARNOLD METAL WHEEL CO., 

BOX 29, NEW LONDON, 0., 
For Circular and prices, also for wheels, 











SACCALINE. 


The wonderful forage plant, said to produce when estab- 
lished from 90 to 180 tons of very nutritious green fodder 
per acre, producing large crops every year wet or dry for 
a life time without expense to the grower. Can be in- 
creased rapidly by planting the offsets which form around 
established plants. 

I will mail postpaid four plants for one dollar. 


Ss. W. UNDERHILL, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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ern 10}@1lc, dueks’ eggs 2%a2e p dz, goose eggs 70 
@Tde. 

At Boston, under liberal receipts and only mod- 
erate demand, the market continues easy. Near- 
by and Cape fey lsatie P dz, ch fresh eastern 12fe, 
fair to good 1l@tije, Vt and N Heh fresh Bie p 
dz, Mich, O and Ind fey Iijec, fair to good lle Pp dz, 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries are held at. steady 
prices, Fla fruit in moderate demaad. Fey Cape 
Cod cranberries $ll@2 }» bbl, common to fair 7a 
10, N J 1@2 pP cra, Fla strawberrics 404@50¢ Pp qt, 
Messina oranges 34375 PP bx, Valencias 546 p 
case, Jamaicas 3 Oat pbx, Cal navels 3 50a4 2 
seedlings 2 50@3 25, Sicily lemons 1 60@2 85 p bx. 

Ground beeds. 

At New York, in fair demand. Western bran 75 
@s5e Pp 100 ths, rye feed @abt5e, linseed oil meal 
$19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17¢@18, 
sereenings 40@65¢ Pp 100 ifs, brewers’ meal and 
grits RasTfe, Corre cornmeal T3a@76e, 

Liay and Straw. 

At New York, trade continues slow and the mar- 
ket weak, receipts moderate. Prime timothy hay 
95e P 100 Ibs, No 1 9e, No 2 85e, Nos Tae, clo- 
ver mixed 70as80e, clover 60@65¢, salt hay 45@50c, 
long rye straw 75a@9ec, short d0a@bde, oat 4a50e, 
Wheat 404 45e,. 

At Boston, choiee and faney grades hold firm 
and high, but lower qualities are plentifm) and 
barely steady. NY and Can ch to fey $184@19 p 
tou, fair to good at], eastern 1 dt@16, ch clover 
and clover mixed #@15, swale 9410, good to 
prime rye straw 1, oat 9@10. 

Onions. 

At New York, yellow easy. red firm, white 
quiet, moderate de mand for ali grades. N Y¥ yel- 
low 75¢@81 10 PF bbl, Orange Co red 75ea@1, yellow 
14@1 37, white 1@2, eastern red 1, yellow 1@1 50, 
Havana 1 50a1 60. 

At Boston, dull and easy under fair demand. 
Natives 81 25@150 p bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, 
Havana 1 75 } cra. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice new potatoes are wanted 
but old continue Gull and weak at low prices. No 
1 Bermudas $5@6 —P bbl, Me Hebrons 75c@l Psack, 
Rose 141 25, L Lin bulk 60@80e p bbl, N Y¥ Rose 
and Hebrons 75e@1 Pp 180 ths, Burbanks 50a@T5ie, N 
Y and N J 50a@75e P sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 
Pp bb. 

At Boston, supplies are heavy, demand small 
and prices low and weak. Aroostook Hebrons 28 
a30ce P bu, Rose 30@35e, NH Hebrons 25e, Bur- 
banks and White Stars 23@25ce, Vt and Me 25@28e, 
northern N YV¥ white stovk 20@25e, Bermuda $5 50 


*bbi. 

» Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are moderate and de- 
mand slow, the market ruling fairly steady. 
Nearby turkeys — to ch Me id ih, ch young 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 











Those planters who ‘wish the latest information 
about seeds, presented in a straightforward, mat- 
ter-of-fact way, will be gr: mite oat by the practical 
good sense evidenc ed in Gregory’s seec catalog 
for 18%. Any one who plants seeds can obtain a 
copy free of postage —_ application to J. J. H. 
Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass, who are the 
oldest and largest seed growers in New Eng- 
land, and one of the best known firms in the en- 
tire country. Their business was established in 
1856, and its growth has been eontinuous and 
healthy. There is probably no section of the 
eountry where Gregory’s ‘‘Home Grown’’ seeds 
are not sold and planted. 

The Newest Improved Harrow. The all-steel, 
anti-friction lever harrow, made by Hench & 
Dromgold, York, Pa, isclaimed to be the lightst 
drait, the strougest, the most effective working 
and the most convenient operating harrow that 
has ever been made. The frame is made of “I” 
beam steel and the rollers of tubular steel. . Mal- 
leable castings—ratechets, levers, ete—insure ex- 
treme durability. Although this harrow was 
only introduced by Messrs Hench & Dromgold in 
1895, a large number have been sold and have 
given such universal satisfaction that an im- 
mense number are sure to besold the eoming 
year. Thousands of them are now being shipped 
to all parts of the United States and to foreign 
countries. A catalog, cireulars and prices may 
be obtained by addressing the manufacturers at 
York, Pa, and mentioning this paper. 

The practical, progressive farmer’s or fruit 
grower’s attention is now turned towards the 
subject of trees and tree care. ‘‘Gold Dust’’ wash- 
ing powder is found to be a useful constituent in 
kerosene emulsions for destroying insects, and has 
been very effective wherever used. This valuable 
article has long brightened the homes and light- 
ened the hearts of the farmers’ wives and it now 
seems destined to lighten the farmer's burdens as 
well. A book entitled “*Valnable Information 
and Practical Recipes for Farmers, Gardeners, 
ete,’’ sent out by the N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Hl, manufacturers of Gold Dust, is the 
neans of accomplishing much good work along 
this line, and many receivers of the little book 
are congratulating themselves on their good for- 
tune in securing a copy. The N. K. Fairbank 
Company are forwarding this treatise free to any- 
one sending in their name and address, and we 
believe our readers will benefit by procuring 
a copy 
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toms Wa@li3e, large Phila capons 1&@20c, western 
16@17¢, Phila broilers 25w28e, fey chickens MWatlie, 
N J 12@13c, western fowls 1l0;@llc, ch ducks 16@ 
l7c, geese 8@10e, white squabs $2 75 Pp dz. Frozen 
turkeys 15@15$¢ P tb, chickens 10@11c, fowls 10c. 

At Boston, arrivals continue light and choiee 
fresh stock firm. Northern and eastern ch spring 
chickens 16@18e p th, com to good l0al4c, extra 
frowls i3@l4c, western dry-picked turkeys Hal6e, 
large capons 16@17e, chickens 14a lic, fowls 10a lic, 
pigeons $1 25 p dz. 

Tobacco. 

In the cigar leat growing sections, what tobacco 
ehas not been sold is rapidly being put in the 
ease. In all sections, prices have been low and 
unsatisfactory to growers. In New York,old crops 
are quite well bought up and the best 95 sells at 
Wal2ec. In Pennsylvania, the past has been one 
of the poorest winters for selling ever recorded 
and prices are tar below cost of production. Wis- 
eonsin leaf has been steadily called for and a 
large portion of all desirable leaf has been sold. 
In New Engtand, the ’95 crop has sold at 10@20e 
with buyers eager for all the good leaf they can 
secure at such prices. Farmers do not propose to 
sell at 10¢ what costs 10 to 1l5e to raise, lence much 
is being put in the case. 

és Vegetables. 

At New York,in moderate demandat quotations. 
Fla cabbages $2 7545 pP cra, state and western 
celery T5ca1 P dz, marrow squash lal 25, Hub- 
bard 75ea1, turnips 75ca@1, water cress la2 PP 100 
behs, washed carrots Scat P bbl, unwashed T5e, 
Brussels sprouts faise P qt, hothuuse cucumbers 
ideal 5 }y dz, kale 1 75@2 P bbl,spinach 1 50@2 5d, 
Fla tomatoes 1 0a3 Pp carrier. 

7-4 England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens l2alt4e } tbl w, 15@18e 

d w, eggs ame » az, potatoes 35a40e P bu white 


suan-srone FEED MILLS 








The only scien. 


ac = [ tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit, 
Oures when all other 
remedies fail, 
aco- U0 for proofs). (Write 


Does not depend On the 


will power of theu 
aco-Cllr Itis the Cure. Vege. 
table and harmless, 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco you 
-“ want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 


Is the Original W; ritten 


Guaraniee Remed 
aco-Curo mon rif it yous 
money if it fails to 


cure. 


Does the Curing. Its 
= Competitor s do the 
Blowing. 


Investigate Baco=Curo before you buy any 
remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 


The U.S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


a ieee 


WHICH DO You A CURE 
WANT? on A SUBSTITUTE: 
One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 


all druggists, or sent direet on receipt of price. Write fc 
eet pto or free 
booklet and proofs. Eureka CHEMICAL & MFG.Co.,LaC rosse, Wis 





ties Aid Association, 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 


ANTED—By fairly competent women, each with 

an infant or youns child, situations in the country 
(general housework, plain cooking, et Sinall wages 
expected. Fare paid by Association. Ap) State Ch 
United Charities Buildi: ig, 105 a 
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° 4 are the 

- we and mets iodine a sine yet proc duced. 
3 — A They were granted the highest possible 
< $ award at the Worlds Columbian 
@c » Exposition in 1893 for 
es } Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
oe ceptable Work and Low 


— _ Priee. Send 2c. stamp for our 
S48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 

Box N, New Haven, Conn. 


> Anmac Meac " 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


c 
The Bowker lea st Boston 
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was her Fortune—Why ? 
she ' it perfect by the constant 
use of 

HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates sluggish pores 
to healthy action, thus producing aclear 
smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 
Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 
moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. Ofnt- 
ment, 50 cts. per box. Soap, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for free sample of Soap. 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia. 























HANDY COBBLER 
Eke OF ——= i) 
war = 


I “Mens Your Own: boots. shoes, rubber 


; goods, harness, tinware, « ome. _ Out tfit 38 
pes., good substantial tools §3.00. Only complete 

rea A _ family outfit made. Catale: t icents wanted 
we KUHN & CO., Bo. Pp, Moxie, Itz. 









EGGS FOR HATCHIN Thoroughbred Poultry, 

» Single and Rose Comb 

Brown and White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 

Light Brahmas. Bred for layers. Eges from select matings, 

for 13: ote rmatings reduced price. Write us. BACHE 
and JAY NE, Nanticoke, Pa. Luzerne © On, Lock Box 124. 
















WE WILL 
BGG 
7 THE BEST 


Cart, Surry, Phzton, Spring 
Wagon, Harness or Saddle 
in the world at Lowest 
¢—"/ W holesalePrices.Ship- 
Jed C. O. D. anywhere to 
anyone with privilege of 
examination. All goods 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded, Send 
for large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Writetoday address(in full)\CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158 West VanBuren Street, 8-42, Chicago, Ills 














Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 
DEAL EF 26c. to $344 a Roll—S Yards. 
RS can have large books by ex- 


DE EAI LERS DISCOU NTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 


932-984 Market St 
. PHILADELPHIA 


WALL-PAPER 















> = antee that we turn out the finest, 


tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 


= 
% At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
strongest and lowest priced vehicles © 
in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Se ae 
Prices in plain figures. (Offices, sales- 
rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, eo. Durability. 






for our beau- 









fore sale. 


low as 5 P 


As good as sella for $20. Bw. 


thing warran 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, Wstyles of Har- 
ness, 41 — Riding 
fpadsien. op Buggies as 
aetons as low 
No 164—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. FY B5H. ring Wagons $31 to 
Send tas large Catalogue. and fenders, $60.00. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART CARRIACE & HARNESS MFC. CO., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND: 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS == 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 23 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examinatio 
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23—Price, with lamps, snnshade, apro@® 
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red and yellow 40@50c, cmy print but- 


jons 75¢, : 
pore 26@28¢ Pp tb, dairy 22@24C¢, full cream cheese 10 


@ize.—At Providence, R I, fowls 12@16c ® th, chick- 
ens 18@25¢, turkeys 18@22c, potatoes $1@1 35 P bbl, 
cabbage 2; onions 1 25, apples 3@4 50, bran 15@ 
16 50 P ton, hay 20@21,cmy print butter 27@28e P th, 
tubs 24@25e, cheese 10;@114c,fresh eggs lic P dz.— 
At springtie ld, Mass, fey ecmy butter 25@26e Pp th, 
western tub 2c, dairy 22a23e, full cream cheese 
joallic, potatoes 2ha ste P bu, onions 30@40c, ap- 
ples a4 po bbl, chickens 14@16c Pp tb, fowls 12@ 
i4e, fresh eggs 20c P dz, baled timothy hay 19 P® 
ton, long ry: str ww 18 50@19, stock hay 17@19.—At 
Worcester, Mass, fresh eggs 17@20c P dz, chickens 
14a18c P th, turkeys 15@18e, potatoes 28@35e P bu, 
white onions 60@75e, yellow 50@60c, turnips 40@ 
60e, baled hay 20@22 P ton, rye straw 19420, ch 
emy butter 24@26¢ P tb, dairy 22a@24c, full vream 
cheese lla@lzc. 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, buying is very light in this mar- 
ket, low prices having lost much of their attrac- 
tion to the trade. Yet dealers are not as willing 
to make concessions and holders of choice hop 
are indeed quite firm. N Y state °95s ch are quot- 
ed at 8c P ib, — to prime 5aie, Pacific ’95s 
ch 8c, German 17@22 


THE reer 


fhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 19 
ane P tb, dairy 17@19c.—At Syracuse, emy prints 
warvie, dairy l6a@1lie.—At Dickinson Center, 
Franklin Co, 16¢.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 20c. 
—At Grafton, Rensselaer Co, 18c.—At Galway, 
Saratoga Co, 18@21c.—At Volney, Orange Co, 16@ 
18¢. 

At New York, the market ruled steady through- 
out last week at 22c, but owing to larger receipts 
opened on Monday of this week at 21c, the 1e de- 
cline, however, stimulating demand. The market 
is in a sensitive condition and yields easily to 
fiuetuations of supply. Prices governing round 
lots, and subject to some advance for selections 
inasmall way, are as follows: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 2le ® fh, state fall made 
14@18¢c, western firsts 20@214c, seconds 17@19¢, N Y 
dairy half tubs extra 0c, firsts 17@18ce, western 
dairy firsts 12a@14c, seconds i11@114c, factory tubs, 
firsts 12@13¢ 

Ohio—4t Columbus, quiet and steady. Good 
to ch emy, Ohio 21e P th, Elgin 22c, dairy 10q@16e. 
—At Cleveland, active and firm. Good to ch emy 


etic, dairy 10a18e.—At Toledo, firm under fair 
demand. Good to ch emy 19@%0c, dairy 12@18¢e.—At 
Cincinnati, Elgin emy 23c, Ohio 15@18e, dairy lle. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a steady outlet 
for desirable grades. Western tey emy 2e Pp th, 
fair to prime 17@20¢, fey prints 2c, good to ch 20 
a2. 

At Boston, quietude and general steadiness 
are the features of the market. Supplies are 
ample and demand moderate. Quotations for 


round lots are us follows: Vt and N H pent as- 
sorted sizes 23¢ ) th, northern N Y 23c, western 
fresh tubs, assorted sizes 22@23e, northern firsts 20 
avie, eastern 17 a21c, western firsts 20@21¢, seconds 
Walic, extra Vt dairy 21c, N Y 2c, firsts 16@1Xe, 
western dairies 12c. Prints 1@2c¢ premium over 
above prices. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, about the only feature is a slight 
let-up in the receipts. The supply is ample, how- 
ever, and the market unimproved, with the aver- 
age surplus price reported $1.32 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending March 30 were as fol- 
luws: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
26,836 721 360 


NY,.LE & West R R, 
NY Central. 18,329 236 746 
NY, Ont & West, 23,042 612 ~~ 
West Shore, 9,313 201 244 
NY. Sus and West, 11,836 187 — 
NY & Putnam. 3,181 _— - 
New Haven & H, 4,849 31 oa 
Del, Lack & West, 39,296 1,177 _ 
Long Island, 1,069 — 
NJ Central, 1,664 29 
Lehig th Valley, 3,791 71 - 
Other sor irces, 4,200 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 147,406 3,265 1,350 
Daily average, 21,055 466 193 


The term “‘factory butter’? is made to cover a 
multitude of sins. This grade as arule is the prod- 
uct of the newer sections which are without the 
benefits of creameries. The expression is virtual- 
ly interchangeable with ‘‘ladle butter.’? There are 
usually about three grades of so-called factory but- 
ters, all primarily secured from that churned at 
home by farmers. This butter is partially worked 
and salted, sent to some operator, who again 
works it with a view of securing uniform consist- 
ehey and flavor and building it up to get the 
Most possible out of it. The farmer who makes 
this class of butter always realizes a very mean 
Price, usually 6@&e, or possibly 10¢c P th. The mid- 
dleman who mi snipul: ites it usually takes the best 
gtade, after it has been worked over, and calls it 
imitation creame ry, this selling on the market at 
a figure several cents below creamery butter. 
Second and third grades, thereafter known as 
factory butter, go at a still lower price, yet leave 
4 fair margin of profit for the one handling it. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 






This so-called factory butter finds little place in 
> market, and is an unsatisfactory product at 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full 
dars 94a@lle ® th, flats 9@10jc, pound skims 
imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, 94@1le. 
the movement is 
quotations hold steady at the former 
cream York state large fancy 10}¢c ® th tor colored 
and white and 
w104c, light skims small 64@7c, 
, full skims 2@3c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, 


cream cheddars 10j@llc P th, flats 9@l10c, 
C Swiss 11}@13c.—At Toledo, firm. 
cream cheddars 11@12c, 


a family favorite 
, Young America 104@1Ic. 

Pennsylvania—At , 
, ch small 104@10}¢ p 


ch large 10@10e, cold storage 74@9c, 


, little call for medium and low gr: 
N Y full cream small sizes 94@10e P th, 
, Vt small extra 94@10¢, 1: 
part skims 3@5c, 


sage cheese I14c, full cream Ohio 


colored dull at 9e, 


A War Reminiscence. 


SCENES AT HATCHER’S CREEK AND 
PETERSBURG RECALLE 








John B. Scace Speaks toa Reporter of Stirring 
Story that Reads Like a Page from History. 


When one encounters in print the 
» scarred veteran of the civil 
of admiration and sympathy is the certain result. 
Accustomed though we 


thing peculiarly attractive 
records, serving, as they do, as a sacred passport 
to the heart of every 
ir rest on the field of carnage 


was over and the victory won, 
homes and began anew the 1 
, the widely ae contractor an 
building mover of z » has had an unusu 
ally interesting life, and when seen by a 


recently at his home, No 15 Bradford 


Although having 


‘than half a century 
step and a keen mind, 
in private and public 

>is a member of 
> enlisted in the 
. Forty-ninth Massachusetts Volunteer 


which he participates 
tles of the war, i 
sonville and Plain Store, 
, he was discharged, 
ant in Company 
, Massachusetts Volunteer 


re-enlisted as serge 


about Petersburg and the 
After his honorable discharge, 
Seace returned to 


battle of Sailor’s Creek. 


Albany and settled 
again to his business and social interests, 
resided in the city ever since. 
, of all times, his peace and happiness 
have been uninterrupted. 


It would seem that 


Such was not to be 
; While engaged in 
» raising of the immense 
ot the Albany Electrie power house, 
loosened windlass struck him a heavy 
The effect of the blow was not 
» being able to leave his bed 
But the worst was 
warning he was seized 
Untold agony followed. 

Said Mr Sceace, ‘‘I could not sleep for the 
No one will know 
I don’t know how I lived during 
I bee ame little more than skin and ~~ Ss, 
and it seemed like life didn’t have 


e 


in all its virulence, 
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rheumatic cure that was ever invented. I gave 
al, of them a good trial before I stopped taking 
them. My friends and neighbors recommended 
remedy after remedy that they heard of, but my 
rheumatism went on just the same. Well, after I 
had almost had the life tortured out of me, I 


came across a newspaper account of Dr Williams’ 


Pink Pills, and I thought I might as well add 


another name to the list as not, so [I ordered some 
of my druggist. 


**T tell you, I was glad in those days to hear of 


anything that could give me any hope at all. 


Yes, 1 got them, and before I had taken two boxes 
that pain began to leave me. Why, I couldn’t un- 


derstand it. I couldn’t imagine myself being cured. 
‘ 


But before I had taken a half-dozen of those 
boxes I was cured. The suffering which had made 
my life almost unbearable for so long had disap- 
peared. I was a new man. 

‘‘T began to get a. I picked up in flesh, 
and I went back to my business with all the vigor 
and vim of a young man. I think everyone who 
knows me will tell you’ what it did for me. Pink 
Pills is the grandest medicine ever discovered, 
and if my recommendation will doit any good i 
want you to use it. I hope others will hear of it 
and be benefited as I have been. Everyone 
should hear of it. I can’t say too much for 
them,’’ Mr Scace exclaimed, enthusiastically, in 
conchusion. 

This but is one of the many eases in which Pink 
Pills have taken such a beneficent part in the 
history of humanity. 

Mr Seace is now enjoying the fruits of an unusu- 
ally large business, managed solely by himself, 
and covering almost the entire eastern portion of 
the state. Mr Scaceis also an ivory carver of 
marked ability, which he follows solely for his 
own pleasure. Many little trinkets, carved by 
the light of the camp-fire, attest his skill in this 
direction. 

Far from being solicited to recommend the cura- 
tive which had taken such a load of misery from 
his life, in his gratitude his praise for it is un- 
stinted and unceasing. And from his own state- 
ment one may easily see that when he does cease 
to sing its virtues, it will be to answer the last 
mustering in. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. Thy are also a specific for troubles pecul- 
iar to females, such as suppressions, irregularities 
and all forms of weakness. In men they effect a 
radical cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sola in boxes (never in loose bulk) 
at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may 
be had of all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, NY. 


CONDENSED PREMIUM LIST 


A select list of useful and valuable articles for those 
who procure Subscribers to this journal: 


For Only One New Yearly Subscriber 


At 1.00, we will send any one of the following, free 
and postpald: 

T he P cople’s Atlas of the World. Contains over 
200 T Maps and illustrations. 

Ww aod" s Natural History. Contains 800 pages and 
500 illustrations. 

The National St: undard Dictionary. Contains 608 
paves an db 40.000 wore 

_L ees sends nsed_ Cc yclopedia. History, Biography, 

“4 V and Sclence, 

Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. Contains 720 
pages avd cver 200 illustrations. 

Three Geed Farm Books—The Practical Poultry 
Grower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Money Crops. 
128 pages each 

Gems From the Poets. Contains 400 poems and 
1 trations, 

“Hi: armonized Melodies. Contains 400 songs, with all 

g Aes 7 Commercial Calculator. A: unique and 
wondertul work. 

The Lr atherstocking Tales. Five volumes, con- 
Tainiug OV ‘Fr 2,200 pages. 

Pictures of All Countries. Over 300 superb pic- 
tu res 

Rez iding Glass. 

Family Solder Kit. 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 

The Lalla Rookh Dress-Cutting System. 

Com binatiou Microscope. 

Gent's Two-Bladed Knife. 


For Two New Subscribers 
We will send: 
‘ The Queen Stamping Outfit, containing over 150 
veautiful designs. 
Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver plated. 
Nine Tools in One. Two knife blades, screwdriver, 





gimiet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 
We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, containing 32 tools. 
Plush Photograph Ibum, 104gx8, and holding 


40 photographs. 


For Four New Subscribers 
We will send: 
,The Frene mt Achromatic Telescope; equal to any 
&5 glass ever Sold. 


New York Standard Watch. A stem winder and 


stem setter. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 ‘Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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Berthald Reimer. 
AN EASTER STORY 
By Mrs Hogel 


HE WAS A GIRL in 
her fifteenth year, 
perhaps, yet the 
slight, fragile form 
and exceeding deli- 
cacy of skin made 
her look almost like 

a little child. It was 

a@ Warn) summer day, 

still she had waited, 

resting in the shadow 
of one of the huge 
pillars which framed 
the entrance-way to that quaint old cathedral, 
bending forward eagerly as each step sounded 
on the pavement beyond, and sinking back as 
it died away in the distance, with a look of 
keen disappointment on her young face. And 
thus had she sat watching and waiting, hour 
after hour passing away, till the afternoon 
had nearly waned, and weary, she was about 
to leave, when a sudden sound arrested her. 

A man’s step rang sharp and clear on the 
marble near, and passing in the direction of 

the gallery stairs slowly ascended. 

The girl’s whole aspeet changed: she bent 
eagerly forward, her hands clasped tightly, 
her lips slightly parted. ‘‘It is he! It is he!”’ 
she murmured, the rich color flushing her 
cheeks and dying away as swift as it had 
come. Almost as she spoke she was on her 
feet, groping with extended hands in the di- 
rection the stranger bad taken. 

It was the grand master she was following, 
and even as she reached the stairs the low, 
sweet notes of the organ floated to her ear. 
She opened the gallery door softly and seated 
herself on one of the steps of the choir. 

To Berthald Reimer the exquisite pleasure 
she derived from hearing the master as he 
came each day to practice was the one joy of 
her life. She had learned to know his foot- 
step, and would wait after each cathedral 
service that she might but touch him as he 
passed along, and go home satisfied with the 
sound of the mighty musie she had heard 
clinging to her and helping her bear her sad 
young life more bravely, for Berthald was a 
poor child, and withal she was blind. 

The master had often noticed the little fig- 
ure and the soft, tender expression of the 
child’s face, and would have spoken; but 
somehow, when he had the opportunity to do 
so, she was always gone, and so the time pass- 
ed away and the master played and she sat 
and listened, wondering and hoping that the 
day might come when she could feel his hand 
and hear the sound of his voice. 

Perhaps the master was not so attentive to 
his duties, »9r Berthald might not have closed 
the gallery door so softly that afternoon, but 
he noticed the child when she entered, and 
when he had finished his piece he rose quiet- 
ly,and before the girl could leawe the choir he 
was beside her. 

‘*You are not afraid of me, my child?’’ he 
asked gently, laying his hand on her soft gold- 
en curls. 

“Oh no sir,’’ she answered eagerly, her 
whole frame trembling with excitement; ‘‘not 
afraid of you’’—she paused, uncertain what to 
say, and lifted her large sweet eyes to his face. 

‘*What is your name?’’ he asked again, still 
keeping his hand on her head. 

serthald Reimer, the blind girl,’’ she an- 
swered quietly. A look of intense pity passed 
over his face and he did not speak for a few 
seconds; then he said: ‘‘Well, Berthald, 
would you like to hear me play again?’’ The 
look of joy which passed over the girl’s face, 
and her eager, ‘‘Oh! yes sir!’’ were enough. 

He smiled, and taking her by the hand, led 








her to the organ and placed her beside him. 
For a long time he played, then suddenly 
pausing he asked, ‘‘Can you sing?’’ 

‘*A little,’? she answered. He played the 
prelude to an air sweet and simple, which 
was well known. 

‘*Sing this, Berthald child,’’ he said. At 
first the blind girl’s voice was low and trem- 
bling, but as she sang she forgot before whom 
she stood, and all absorbed in the beauty of 
the song and her love for it, she lost all trace 
of fear, and as the last note sounded,her voice 
rang out clear, strong and beautiful. 

‘**Well done, child,’’ said the master, ‘‘ well 
done indeed; you shall come to me every day 
and I will teach you, and then you shall sing 
here.’’ 

Berthald’s sightless eyes filled with tears, 
and feeling for the master’s hand, she bent 
her head and kissed it reverently. 

From that day she became the pupil of the 
great organist, and before many years had 
passed away, the wondrous beauty of her 
voice had spread far and near, and the cathe- 
dral was filled with strangers to hear and 
see the biind girl. Offers of the most tempt- 
ing nature were made her, but she refused 

















them all, and elinging to her friend, was 
happiest when by his side. 

It wasta rare sight to see her in the choir of 
the old cathedral of a Sabbath day. In the 
Warmer seasons she was always dressed in 
white, with her hair, almost golden, failing 
in a rich veil about her; no trace of color 
upon her pure face; the light from the great 
windows streaming in upon her, and bathing 
her in its softened rays. All gazed upon her, 
standing there shut out from all that makes 
life beautiful, singing her wondrous song, as 
a being allied to another world. 

But Berthald had always been a fragile girl, 
and now, though everything was done which 
loving hands could do,—for the master 
brought her to his own home and cared for 
her as his child,—yet she seemed to grow tired. 
She would rest often, and though her place in 
the choir she always filled, and her voice rang 
out sweet and strong as ever, she would place 
her hand on her side, and her breath grew 
shorter and quicker, and so nearly a year sped 
on, and as the pleasant spring days once more 
came, Berthald seemed to grow stronger, and 
her earnest wish to sing in the great Easter 
festival, which was held in the cathedral and 
in which she took the most prominent part, 
was to be gratified. The master shook his 





head gravely and would have had it other 
wise. There had been much labor and hard 
study ; at last all was ready, the time for the 
great Easter jubilee had arrived. The old 
cathedral was thronged with friends and 
strangers from near and far; every available 
spot had been secured. Singers and myusi- 
cians had taken their places, then the grand 
master seated himself at the organ, and the 
first low notes of the Easter anthem burst 
upon the ear. 

Berthald stood clad as usual in her simple 
dress of white, waiting for her part. The 
organ ceased, and the blind girl’s magic voieg 
broke upon the stillness. The choir and op. 
gan joined her,and when the music died away 
there followed thunders of applause. The 
concert had nearly ended, Berthald’s last 
piece to be sung. She looked very beautiful] 
as she stood there in her blindness, and when 
the exquisite notes sounded from her parted 
lips, not a movement was heard; it seemed as 
if no one breathed. Then as the anthem soft- 
ly died away, the people broke forth into ag 
tumult of feeling. The stage was literally 
covered with flowers and her name was rung 
forth again and again. She stood, one hand 
resting on a music rack, the other holding 
her roll, waiting for the excitement to die 
away. Then she said in her own quiet way, 
‘‘[Tthank you, my friends,’’ and taking the 
master’s hand she would have left the place, 
but had scarcely walked a few steps when 
she paused and would have fallen, but the 
master caught her in his arms and carried 
her away fainting. He took her home and 
watched her tenderly, and hoped that yet she 
might live, but the physicians shook their 
head,—no power on earth could save her. 

It was a quiet Sabbath day, just as the sun 
was sinking behind the western hills, that Ber- 
thald Reimer’s blind eyes were opened and she 
saw light. She had spoken but little through 
the day, and now as the even-tide was coming 
she turned, and like a little child, weary and 
tired, seeking for comfort, she gently drew 
the hand of the friend who had been so much 
to her on earth under her cheek, and fell 
asleep. When the head grew heavy and the 
cheek cold, the master drew his hand away. 
He was alone. Berthald Reimer, the won- 
drous blind girl, was dead. 

Should you chance to visit that quaint old 
cathedral some day, you will be shown the 
spot where Berthald had so often waited, lis- 
tening for the master’s footstep; the choir loft, 
where so many times she had caroled forth 
her sweetest songs; the very seat close beside 
the master’s that had been hers. Back of the 
chureh in a quiet spot they will take you 
and stand with uncovered head beside two 
graves, shaded by trees and covered in 
summer with a wealth of flowers and tell you 
this simple little story. Both master and pupil 
have passed away, and these graves side by 
side are their resting place. 

—— 


At Easter. 


I did not grow tired of winter; 
[ was glad of the snow and the cold; 

[liked the weather when flake and feathez 
Were flying o’er field and wold; 

But now Lam glad of the sunshine 
That is calling the robins back, 

Of the beautiful flowers, the long bright hours, 
And the bloom in the springtime track 


[am making a splendid garden 
With the plants that I love best; 
Then sparrows will quarrel o’er mint and laur 
And orioles hang a nest. 
I shall bring from the deep old forest 
All fairylike things I see, 
And trooping after with song and laughter, 
The tairies will follow me. 
I have heard that Mother Nature, 
A dame so wise and kind, 
Is always spinning a sweet beginning, 
For the lives she keeps in mind. 
She tends the snowdrop hardy - 
And the jonquil’s merry race; 
She lines her pillows with pussy willows, 
And kisses the pansy’s tace. 
You see I am just eleven; 
[ have lots of thing to do; 
And all our learning is well worth earning, 
If what folks tell be true. 
I am glad, so glad, ’tis Easter, 
When the tiny bluebells chime; 
But, somehow, eleven is so near heaven 
[am happy most all the time. 
—rmargaret E. Sangster. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


The Little Giants of the Earth. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


when I tell you that millions of them could 
pe packed into a space no Jarger than the 
head of a pin, I think you w ill agree with me 
that such giants are not at all like the good, 
old-fashioned kind. fndeed, it took the sci- 
entists a long while to find out what these 
little giants really are, they are so very small. 
Then they discovered that microbes are 
not animals, as was at first supposed, but 
plants. Some of them are so tiny that if you 
were to put 50,000 of them together, end to 
end, as you would string a lot of spools on 
a cord, they would make a chain only an 
inch long. It is evident then that the pic- 
tures of them which you see here are many 
hundreds and 
thousands of 
times larger than 
‘ the microbes 
really are. 
5 Now, all mi- 
crobes do not 





. 4 look alike—some 

4 are larger and 

i / some are small- 

er, some are 

round and some 

are long, some 

have one shape 

DIPHTHERIA MICROBES. in sien dn 
another, and they have received names in ac- 
cordance with their looks and the way they 


act. You have heard of those called bacteria, 
aword very often used; it has been 
to form the name of the science of 
or bacteriology, and men 

this subiect are called bac teriologists. 
nearly 200 different kinds of have 
been found. One kind will whooping 
cough, another cholera, another lockjaw, and 
soon; yet a great many of them are perfectly 
harmless,and some, as I said before, are real- 
ly necessary. It is the microbes in cider that 
tum itinto vinegar; it is the microbes in 


chosen 

microbes, 
who study 
So far, 


those 


microbes 


cause 


nilk that make our cheeses, and it is mi- 
crobes that make wine and beer and other 
intoxicating = 

ant ) : st i. 

drinks, by caus- 4 

ing juices and ff \ 

liquors to fer- y P 

ment. Indigo is 

made by mi- p 

erobes, rancid a 


butter is caused 
by microbes, and 
there are lots of 
other things mi- 
crobes do that \ 
are harmless and 
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very useful. The LOCKJAW MICROBES. 
most important microbes are those that live 
in the ground and those that cause dead ani- 


mals and plants to decay; for those living in 
the soil keep it in good condition. 

The microbes that live in milk and cause 
itto turn sour are quite innocent and do not 
mean to hurt anybody, and it is very fortu- 
hate that it is so, because every time you 
drink a glass of milk you swallow several 
nillions of them. It often happens, though, 
that other kinds of microbes get into the 
nilk,and that is why some people think it 
best to boil milk before using it so as to kill 
the dangerous microbes that may be init, for 
great heat will destroy them. But there is hard- 
ly any use in trying to keep away from these 
little giants, as they are everywhere about us, 
and ready at all times to get into our lungs and 
stomachs. The air we breathe is filled with 
Countless invisible bits of dust, and it is on 
these that the microbes float about. 

Microbes are just like any other plants, for 
they require certain kinds of soils in which to 
thtive, and in their case the insides of our 
bodies sometimes form the soil on which they 
live and grow fat, so that if some malaria mi- 
ctobes should find their way into your body 
and not find the kind of soil they need, they 
would simply die out without your ever 

Owing they had been there. But when a mi- 
ttobe finds a good resting place it sets at work 
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at once and in a very short time it makes it- 


self felt, for ina single day one microbe 
will have 17 millions of young ones, in 
two days nearly 300 millions, and in five 
days, if they 
could find any- 


thing to live on, 
there would be 
enough to fill all 
the oceans, seas 
and lakes in the 
world. In some 
cases,as in diph- 
theria, typhoid 
fever and hydro- 
phobia, microbes 





cause the sick- 

— ness by making 

CHOLERA MICROBES. a poison which 
goes through the blood and spreads the 
disease. There are some diseases that per- 
sons are supposed to have only once in 
a lifetime, and this is because after our 
bodies have had one of these diseases they 
have become accustomed to it, just as a man 


may be made very sick when he firsi smokes 
tobacco but after a while does not mind it at 
all. So when the measles or scarlet fever mi- 
crobe comes along for the second time, the 
lungs and the stomach and the blood pay no 
attention to it, as they have become hardened 
against it. That is why yaccination will save 
you from getting smallpox. When the doctor 
scratches your arm he puts some microbes on 
the sore spot, and these go through your blood 
and give you a mild sickness called cowpox 
This has the same effect as if it were small- 


pox itself, forit prevents your having that 
dreadful disease when its microbes get into 


your body. 


—— 


Achievements of Science. 


Of 629 cases of diphtheria treated in Chica- 
go with antitoxine, 591 recovered. Only 38, 


or 6 per cent of the whole number, died, and 
there were no deaths in the cases treated 
within 24 hours after the disease had made 


its appearance. Of 457 persons exposed to 
contagion and immunized, not one contracted 
the disease. 

Ont of 597 trees struck by 
forests near Moscow, 302 were 


lightning in the 
white poplar, 
therefore Russian farmers have beer advised 
to plant natural lightning conductors 

Dr Van Bebbier states that the average to- 
tal nuinber of hours of sunshine per year is 
in England 1400, in Germany 1700, in Italy 
2300 and in Spain 3000. In a hundred possi- 
ble hours of sunshine there are in London on 
the average 23 and in Madrid 66. 

The quality and accuracy of mental effort 
is said by Dr T. D. Crothers to depend much 
upon the condition of the atmosphere. Faulty 
deductions and misconceptions, he says, have 
been traced in his own case to damp, foggy 
Weather or a large quantity of electricity in 


the air. An actuary in a large insurance 
company is obliged to stop work at such 
times. finding that he makes so many mis- 


takes which he is only conscious of later that 


his work is useless. Ina large factory from 
10 to 20 per cent less work is brought out on 


days of threatening storm. 
in receiving orders to be 


damp days and 
The superintendent, 


delivered at a certain time, takes this factor 
into caleulation. 
\ burean of animal psychology has been 


organized by Rev Charles Josiah Adams of 
Kingston, N Y, the object of which is to col- 
lect evidence to show that the lower animals 
may possess the same faculties that man 
to show that the lower animals may be 
immortal; to show thatall the arguments that 
goto preve man’s immortality also go to 
prove the immortality of other sentient be- 
ings. There are said to be over 200 members, 
including John Burroughs, the naturalist. 

Dr Bertillon, the inventor of the anthropo- 
metrical system, asserts that he has discover- 
ed a process for identifying handwriting. It 
is based on the measurement of beatings of the 
pulse, which are said to have in everybody a 
different and characteristic effect on hand- 
writing. The inventor enlarged specimens 
by photography till the letters were a foot 
high, and then the characteristic marks were 
seen. 


pos- 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 





An Easter Sermon. 


REV JOHN R. CROSSER. 


But now is Christ risen from the dead and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor, 15, 20. 

Good Friday would be nothing more than 
the accepted day when a foul murder was 
committed, were it not for Easter. Mt Cal- 
vary, that sacred spot which witnessed the 
great tragedy that caused the solid earth to 
quake and the sun to hide his face, would be 
nothing but the place where the death knell 
of mankind was rung. if he who was ¢ruci- 
fied between the two thieves were still locked 
in Joseph’s tomb. Truly, my friends, ‘‘if 
Christ be not raised your faith is vain; ye are 
yet in your sins. Blessed be his Almightiness! 
Hle who made the great stone that sealed the 
tomb had but to bid it—backward it rolled; 
forth he came, and on this glad Easter day 
we sing: 

‘“‘Lives again our glorious King; 
Where O death, is now they sting? 
Once he died our souls to save; 
Where’s thy victory, boasting grave?’’ 

The apostle would teach us that since 
Christ is the first fruits of the dead, we shall 
be the afterfruits. Every man in his own or- 
der. Christ the first fruits; afterward they 
that are Christ’s at his coming.’’ Then he 
proceeds to answer the questions that natur- 
ally suggest themselves, such as ‘‘ How are the 
dead raised up? And with what body do they 
come?’’ He would send us to the garden or 
field for our answer. ‘‘Thou foolish one,’’ he 
‘‘that which thou thyself sowest is not 
quickened except it die, and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall 
be, but a bare grain; it may chance of wheat 
or of some other grain. But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him; and to every 
seed his own body.’’ 

The helpfulness of this illustration depends 
upon twe things. Fortunately beth are very 
familiar tous. First, when we place a seed 
in the ground it immediately begins to decay, 
to disorganize. ‘That, according to the apos- 
tle, is the death of the seed which precedes 
its new life. The second part of the illustra- 
that that which is raised from the dis- 
organized mass is not in the form of the seed 
planted, but in the form that it hath pleased 
God to give it, seed a body of its 
own.”’ 

There is blessed comfort in that illustration 
When we stand by the body of some dear 
one, we ought not to weep, because the body 
is cold and lifeless, for thatis the beginning 
of its disorganization, to be reorganized 
again, notinto the same body of flesh and 
blood, but in the body that it hath pleased 
God to give it. Stillitis the same identical 
body in personality, but not with the same 
identical particles, any more than the oak has 
the particles of the acorn. We know nothing 
about a spiritual body and cannot infer from 
the earthy body what a celestial one would 
look like, any more than we can infer from 
the form of the little seed what it would grow 
into if planted in the ground. However, it 
is exceedingly easy to believe. I almost said 
we ought to believe that the spiritual body 
will be as much more beautiful than the 
earthy one as the bright, beautiful flower sur- 
passes in attractiveness the little seed from 
which it sprung. The apostle encourages us 
to give our imagination fnll liberty by the joy- 
ful way he contrasts the present body with the 
future one. ‘‘Itis sown in corruption, it is 
raised in uncorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power. It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual boly.”’ It is 
good to know all that we can about these doc- 
trines that the apostle grasped with so much 
firmness, and especially to understand that 
we do not have to fashion our bodies any 
more than the seed fashions the tree, fruit or 


says, 


tion is, 


‘‘eacl 


flower. That, be it. remembered, is God’s 
work. He giveth each a body as it pleaseth 
him. Is it not therefore delightful to be call- 


ed wpon to leave the whole matter with him. 
‘‘who doeth all things well.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





At Bed-time. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 





When the Bantam children’s work is done 
They go to bed, with the big round sun 
Eleven, twelve, thirteen, all said, 
Hurrying, scurrying home to bed! 


No nightgowns to don, no shoes to unlace, 
They’re a queer little, dear little barefooted race. 
Eleven, twelve, thirteen, all said, 
Sleeping a baker’s dozen abed! 
Good-night, chickies, pleasant dreams, dears; 
Come, Mother Bantam, hush their fears. 
Eleven, twelve, thirteen, all said, 
Tuck them up in their feather-bed! 

—_—— 


Easter Sports. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





‘*Hare, hare, good little hare, lay plenty of 
eggs for us on Easter day.’’ This is what the 
boys and girls of Germany sing as Lent draws 
to a close, and Eastertide sees many a jolly 
egg hunt in all parts of the fatherland, while 
under bushes, fences and hedges, the daintiest 
nests are discovered, filled with such radiant 
eggs it would seem as if they could only have 
been laid by a bird of paradise. 

‘*The hares brought them,’’ say the chil- 
dren, quite seriously; though just how this 
curious idea originated seems uncertain. Cer- 
tain German authors staté that it is because 
the hare was in the mystic olden time sacred 
to Ostara, the goddess of spring and of love. A 
pretty legend gives the credit to a benevolent 
duchess who lived centuries ago and who, to 
please the little peasants of a secluded village, 
at one Paschal feast, dyed hens’ eggs scarlet 
and purple and gold and slyly placed them in 
nests of moss which the small folks 'them- 
selves had made in a wood near by the ham- 
let. Deep and profound, then, was the de- 
lighted astonishment of the youngsters when 
on returning to their playground they found 
these novel shelly treasures. 

**Could chickens lay such eggs as these?’’ 
asked one wondering urchin. 

**Ach, no, never,’’ declared another, where- 
upon there was a rustling sound in the under- 
brush and all turned to see a long-eared, stub- 
tailed little beast making off into the forest; 
while a flaxen-haired maiden cried: ‘‘Oh, I 
think I know! It was a hare that brought 
them.”’ 

‘*Ah, yes, yes, it was the hares. The dear, 
darling little hares!’’ shouted her companions, 
pleased with the fancy. And from that child- 
ish conceit, the fable is said to have grown 
and spread, not only to other places, but to 
other lands, and is why young people have 
their merry Easter egg hunts and why con- 
fectioners’ windows are adorned with almost 
as many rabbits and hares as with eggs, and 
butterflies and downy chicks, as appropriate 
emblems, at the great springtime festival. 

A century and more ago, here in New York, 
the Bowling Green was every Easter Monday 
the scene of a most famous egg fight, fought 
by the Knickerbocker lads at what they 
called their Paas vrolicke. Then, indeed, the 
Old Bear (afterwards Washington) market was 
a goodly and picturesque sight for the young 
sons of the Revolution and the little colonial 
maids. Streamers of blue and orange fluttered 
from every point and pinnacle, and tidy mar- 
ket women offered tempting cheese cakes, 
olykoecks, krullers, gilt gingerbread in fantastic 
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shapes, bunches of sweet spring flowers, and 
above all, pyramids of the gayest eggs, to 
woo the pennies from the pockets of these 
who there did congregate to watch the ne- 
groes dancing to the rude music of tiddle, horn 
and tom-tom. Paas eggs were sold by the 
hundred, for the later fun on the parade, or 
green, when a blue-shelled ‘‘Washington’’ per- 
haps smashed a red-hued general, or a sober 
brown ‘‘ Wellington’’ took as prisoner a battle- 
scared warrior of yellowest onion dye. Chal- 
lenge was met by challenge, and fast and fu- 
rious the warfare raged, until the fresh green 
grass was strewn over with glittering bits of 
vari-colored shell. For the sport consisted in 
the boys striking their eggs one against an- 
other, the egg that was broken becoming the 
trophy of the one that struck it. <A victor or 
“cock’’ of three, five or ten eggs, was, therefore, 
highly prized by its owner, while it was 
noticed by the wisest that the egg soonest 
boiled after it was laid was apt to be the 
strongest. 

This custom has now entirely died out in 
New York, and the only thing that is at all 
like it is to be found in Washington, where, 
on Easter Monday, children meet to match 
and roll eggs down a grassy slope, in the 
grounds of the White House. 

It is to Mexico that we have to go for the 
prettiest egg game and dance. This is called 
the cascaroni. The cascaroni are eggs pre- 
pared by blowing out their contents and _ fill- 
ing the shells with scraps of bright paper tin- 
sel, glittering mica and sachet powder; after 
which the holes are pasted over with paper 
and the outside decorated in some artistic or 
grotesque manner. Tiny trinkets, small 
coins and bonbons are likewise sometimes 
hidden within them, while in the more pros- 
perous past days of that unfortunate country 
it was not uncommon for wealthy Spanish 
grandees to ‘fill the cascaroni with gold dust 
and precious stones. 

At the Easter ballor dance, then, these 
eggs form a conspicuous feature, it being con- 
sidered an honor to have some gallant senor 
or fair senorita break oneof the frail treasure 
boxes over one’s head, allowing the gay con- 
tents to shower about one. An honor that 
must be returned at the earliest opportunity. 

A modification of the casearoni dance or 
game has been arranged for use at Easter 
gatherings of young people and ought to be 
quite popular. For this, the prepared and 
daintily filled eggs are placed in nests or 
baskets about the room in which the festivities 
are to be held; while flags are also provided, 
with an_ elaborately ornamented eggshell 
poised on the top of each staff. The young 
players, of which there, should be an equal 
number of each sex, range themselves in two 
rows, girls on one side and boys on the other, 
as fora Virginia reel. A musician at the 
piano plays Pop goes the weasel, and to that 
air they join hands and dance gaily forward 
and back, to each other meanwhile sing- 
ing: 

‘*Here we come this happy day, 
Gay as macaroni! 
To play and dance, to laugh and sing, 
To seek the cascaroni! 
To play and dance, to laugh and sing, 
To seek the cascaroni.”’ 
while at the word ‘‘seek’’ each turns his vis- 
a-vis partner. Retreating, they then disperse 
to find the eggs, while the music plays softly. 

When all are supplied with fancy shells, 
they again form in line, and holding the eggs 
over their heads in their right hands, advance 
and turn partners with their left, at the same 
time singing—: 

**We have found them, we have found them, 

The pretty cascaroni; 
We'll play, we’ll dance, we’ll laugh and sing, 
And break the cascaroni; 
We'll play, we’ll dance, we’ll laugh and sing, 
And break the cascaroni.’’ 
At the second ‘‘break,’’ all pause in front of 
partners and a boy and girl crash their eggs 
together, sending the bright contents flying 
out in a brilliant cloud. For the second fig- 
ure, the first stanzais repeated, the same as in 
the beginning, but at the dispersion for the 
hunt the flags are produced and the merry- 
makers go dancing forward, hand in hand, 
with the banners lightly resting over the 
right shoulders, while they chant the second 
verse, as above, only in place of ‘‘break the 


cascaroni,’’ they say ‘‘wave the cascaronj.” 
at the first word ‘‘wave,’’ waving their fig, 
aloft and turning beneath them. At the eg. 
ond ‘‘wave,’’ however, the music slows up and 
each dancer, bending forward, crosses his flag. 
staff with that of his parter, for a moment 
forming a pretty and effective tableau. After 
which a graceful retreat and laying aside of 
the flags are in order. 

The third and last figure will likely be the 
most pleasing of all to the young tolks, 
Again the first verse is repeated and fancy 
eggs sought, only in these a little shot ig 
mingled with the paper filling, to make them 
heavier. A targetis then set up and once 
more the players dance and sing: 

**See we have them, see we have them, 
The pretty cascaroni; 
We’ll dance, we’ll play, we’ll laugh and Sing, 
And throw the cascaroni. 
We'll dance, we’ll play, we'll laugh and sing, 
And throw the cascaroni.’ 
In turn then as they stand, each lad leads hig 
partner in frontof the target, bows to her, and 
stepping back allows her to throw her egg 
first. When she has tried, he attempts to 
hit the bull’s eye, after which both retire down 
the outside of the lines and take their places at 
the lower end. So they continue until every 
one has had his trial at this novel archery. 
A score is kept and the best shots are reward- 
ed with prizes, such as a large egg tied with 
ribbon and filled with confectionery, or a box 
in the form of an Easter hare, or a motherly 
hen with some suitable trinket inside. 
~ rc - 

Arbor Day, Its History and Observance, ig 
the title of a very attractive publication just 
issued by the department of agriculture. The 
book is handsomely illustrated and contains 
a great deal of valuable information as to the 
value of trees, and a full account of the origin 
and history of arbor day, with practical sug- 
gestions for arbor day celebration. Among 
the men whose addresses are printed,are Hon 
J. Sterling Morton, secretary of agriculture, 
Hon B. G. Northrop, Charles R. Skinner, 
state superintendent of schools for New York, 
and Dr Rothwick, commissioner of forestry 
of Pennsylvania. Pages are devoted to pic- 
tures of streets, lawns, school grounds and 
parks in different parts of the country prop- 
erly planted with trees. In the last part of 
the book teachers will find some excellent 
programs for Arbor day exercises in the 
schools, with lists of subjects for essays and 
declamations. The book was prepared with 
special reference to the wants of schools, vil- 
lage and town improvement associations, and 
it ought to arouse in every one a keener ap- 
preciation of the beauty of our trees, and check 
the wanton destruction of forégts. By writ- 
ing to the division of publication, U S dept of 
agriculture, Washington, D C, this valuable 
and interesting pamphlet can be obtained by 
our readers. 

re 


The Children’s Table. 


A Little Housewoman.—I thought perhaps 
some of you would like to hear about my 
breaking a two-year-old colt to ride. I am 
fond of horseback riding. My horse’s name 
is Meek I. As Lillie M. Howard would like to 
know what mistletoe is like, it is a parasitic 
evergreen plant that grows on various trees. 
[Foxey Fan. 

By the Ocean.—I live near the Atlantic 
ocean, where I can see the steamships and 
vessels pass by. My papa has a good-sized 
farm. Please if anyone will write to me, let 
them address—/Katie H. Dozier, Laurel, 
Georgetown Co, 8 C. 

May’s Dog.—I thought I would write and 
tell you about my dog. He is part shepherd 
and his name is Christopher Columbus. When 
I spell t-a-i-] to him he chases it around un- 
til he gets hold of it. He also jumps over the 
broom stick, shakes hands and can play hide- 
and-seek.—[ May R. Berry. 


Her Principal Attraction.—I enjoy reading 
the children’s letters so much. I am a little 
older than Hoot Owl. I have no brothers oF 
sisters but many relatives and my principal 
attraction is black eyes. Will Hoot Owl send 
his or her name and address to me? Hoping 
the letters will grow in interest as. the yeat 
1896 advances, I remain your friend and read- 
er—[{ Black Eyes, Box 51, Lewiston, Ill. 
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EASTER MORNING 


[From a Painting by Elizabeth Gardner.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


For April we shall again give 15 prizes for 
the 15 best lists of answers to all the ques- 
tions published during the month. The con- 
test will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question :—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
April. This will save you going te the post- 
Office so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 
this oftice. 

ANSWERS TO THE JANUARY PUZZLES. 
1—Trenton, Fenton, Folley, Augusta, Cus- 
ter, Jolly, Earnest, Furnace, Clarion, Hend- 
ley, Friendly, Marion. 

2—Sunderland, Mass. 

3—Cue-tickle (cuticle). 

4—Tires, tries, rites. 

5—Druggists. 

6—Prescription. 

7—1, Pick-err-ring (Pickering) ; 2, At-kin- 
sun (Atkinson); 3, cunning-ham (Cunning- 
ham) ; 4, gas-end-eye (Gassendi) ; 5, inch-bald 
(Inchbald). 

8—Tennyson. 

9—Barbarous. 

10—Adam (Ga), and Eve (Mo). 
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12—No one found the answer to this ques- 

' tion—Where is the word magic first found in 


the Bible? It is there, however, and a special 
prize of a book will be given to the first one 
who sends in the answer. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY. 

Ellen Rockwell, Ct: Emma P. Parsons, 
Mass; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tir- 
rell, Mass: Mrs J. A. Sears, Mass; Mrs Austin 
Pascoe, Ct; Mrs D. A. Champion, N Y; Liz- 
zie M. Bowles, N H:; Lillian C. Durfee, Ct; 
Abbie Read, Mass: Mrs C. E. Ludden, Me; 
Mrs Jennie Reynolds, Me; Mrs William Rip- 
ley, Mass; W. H. Overocker, Fla; H. G. Jen- 
nison, Kan. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE—AI] towns in the 
United Statgs. 

1, My first is a stable, my second the same, 
my whole is a town, now tell its name. 

2, My first is an animal terminal, my second 
is an intimate relation of my first, and my 
whole is a town. 

3, My first is a cereal, my second is an ob- 
struction, and my whole is a town. 

4, My first is a father, my second his chil- 
dren, and my whole is a town. 

5, My first is a town, my second we often 
eat, and my whole is a town. 





Education for Home Makers.—Dr Eliza Mo- 
sher of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan is quoted as saying that in her opinion 
the women who have had college training 
make the best homes and take the best care 
of their houses. In professional work as a 
physician, Dr Mosher says that she has noted 
that college women care for their houses bet- 
ter, with less exertion, than others; they have 
learned to economize time and strength; their 
mental training enables them also to direct 
others quickly, skilfully and with much sav- 
ing of strength. They have learned to ana- 
lyze and classify. Itis a good thing for a 
girl’s mind to study Latin and Greek, though 
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her fortune in life is to be the fashionable 
head of a household. Unless a woman has a 
higher education, her husband, who acquires 
his real education in his contact with the 
world, outgrows her companionship. 

The Little Decimal Point.—Moses Prender- 
grass of Libertyville, Mo, applied for the job 
of carrying the mails, and a justice of the 
peace made out his bid, which was to be $400 a 
year. By the blunder of a decimal point the 
bid read $4 a year, and of course the govern- 
ment accepted it. After tramping a number 
of miles a day for a year, Moses received his 
four dollars. He is a poor man, and there was 
a storm of indignation, but as yet he has got 
only his four dollars,a bill for his relief having 
passed the senate but failed to pass the house. 


What a Woman Can Do.—Mrs Buck Hatha- 
way of Troy, Ala, was left a widow and in debt. 
She sold a mule for $60, and used $40 of it in 
making her crop. She used two plows, and 
had but two children and one hired man. In 
winding up the year, she finds she has made 
24 bales of cotton, 100 bushels of corn and 100 
bushels of potatoes. She has plenty of meat 
to spare, besides having plenty to run her 
place another year, and she |has paid nearly 
$800 of her debts. Some of the most capable 
farmers in the world are women. 


Illiteracy.—An increased percentage of illit- 
eracy between 1880 and 1890,is showed by the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Arizona and Nevada, owing 
to the large influx of immigrants from manu- 
facturing centers. 





Tests.—Of a sweetheart, what she believes; 
of a wife, what she forgets. 

Of a lover, wha’ he affirms; of a husband, 
what he does not deny. 

Of a friend, what he forgives; of an enemy, 
what he concedes. 

Of a woman, the kind of a story she tells; 
of a man, the kind of story he likes.—Century 
Magazine. 











means the prevention of scores 
of cases of colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
consumption. Wet feet do 
not directly make the germs 
of consumption appear in the 
lungs; but they do cause 
coughs and colds and inflam- 
mation of the throat and lungs; 
weaken the whole system. In 
this condition the germs of 
consumption find just the soil 
in which to'work. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, is a most valuable rem- 
edy for restoring the system 
to health before these germs 
get the upper hand. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed 
by the medical profession for twenty years. 
(Ask your doctor.) This is because it is 
always falatable—always uniform—always 
contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Out 
and Hypophosphites. 

_Put up in socent and $1.00 sizes. The small 
size may be enough to cure your cough or 
help your baby. 








scheme a new one; particulars free. 
8.8.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


The Bells of Our Day. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 

List to the merry baker’s bell! 

What toothsome stories it doth tell, 

Of puffs and pies, doughnuts and cake, 
That the kind village bakers bake. 
Come rain or shine, come heat or cold, 
Bakers’ viands are quickly sold. 
Ting-a-ling-a-ling goes the bell, 

Which all the children love so well, 


Hark to the jolly butcher’s bell! 

How loudly its tones rise and swell! 

Ringing long at the area door, 

Reminding us of sad tales galore; 

Of bird and beast for us to eat 

Under the common name of meat. 

Health, flesh and strength are what they sell 
When the stout butchers ring their bell. 


Soon the old yeast man’s bell we hear; 

A seuffie arises as he draws near; 

Who shall seize the bowl that waits 

And scamper to the roadside gate 

To see him pocket the two-cent fare, 

Dipping up yeast frothing with air? 

Then driving on he merrily sings, 

While the old yeast bell rings and rings. 
———— 


Savory Dishes from Eggs. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


An excellent luncheon dish is made by boil- 


ing 8 eggs very hard, removing the shells, 
taking out the yolks and cutting the whites 


in tiny pieces. In a frying pan over the fire, 
put a tablespoonful of butter to melt, sift in 
a tablespoonful of flour, mix smooth and add 
ateacup of cream. Stir constantly until it 
is ready to boil. Then dropin the whites of 
the eggs, together with 6 oysters chopped tine, 


season with salt and pepper and stir until 
well heated through. Last putin the yolks, 
cook for 4 minutes longer, aud serve piping 
hot. 

Escalloped eggs nicely help out a scanty 
dinner. Slice 12 hard-boiled eggs in thin 
rings. Butter the bottom of a deep baking 
dish and over it spread a layer of bread 
crumbs and then one of the egg. Dot with 
bits of butter and sprinkle with pepper and 


Continue thus to blend the ingredients 
until the dish is nearly full. Let bread crumbs 
and butter be the top layer. Then pour over 
all a pint of cream or rich milk and bake ina 
moderate oven. 

Cupped eggs are exceedingly delicate. 
ter as Many egg cups as are required. 
a fresh egg into each and set in a 
over boiling water until the whites 
fectly cooked. Serve in the cups. 

Egq Fricassee.—For this a dozen eggs should 
be boiled 15 minutes, shelled and sliced. 
Season a cup of white stock with pepper and 


salt. 


But- 
Break 
Stealner 


are per- 


salt and set on the fire to heat. Meanwhile, 
brown a teacupful of stale bread crumbs in 
butter. When all is ready dip the slices of 
egg in melted butter, then in flour, and lay 


them in the gravy until hot. Arrange on a 
platter with the fried bread heaped around, 


and pour the gravy over all. 


Buttercups.—Twelve eggs should be also 
boiled hard and shelled. Then cut in halves 
and take out the yolks. Clip off a tip from 


each piece so it will stand upright in a bak- 


ing dish, in which all the whiteseshould be 
arranged. Rubthe yolks smooth and with 


them mix a heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
a teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, pepper 
and a teacupful each of finely minced cold 
fowl and ham. Also add just a suspicion of 
onion, 2 tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs and 
enough gravy to moisten. Make this mixture 
up into balls the size of an egg yolk and place 
one in each white half. Overthe whole pour a 
teacupful of chicken gravy or white sauce, 
dot with bits of butter, sprinkle with cracker 
dust and bake about a quarter of an hour or 
until nicely browned. 

Rumbled Eggs.—These may be cooked either 
in a chafing dish orona range. Whip up 6 


eggs with a teaspoonful of melted butter and 
a tablespoonfual of sweet milk. Set over the 
fire and stir until thick, season, pour over 


buttered toast and serve. 

Deviled Eggs.-—Grate + lb of cheese, butter a 
shallow baking pan, spread the cheese in 
and 


season 


the bottom with scraps of butter, 
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with salt and cayenne pepper. Break 6 
eggs into a plate and slip on top of the dish. 
Last mix a teaspoonful of mustard with half 
a cup of cream and pour over. Bake for 10 
minutes in a rather hot oven. 

Creamed eggs are delicious and I know of 
a lady who makes a specidlty of preparing 
them for a woman’s exchange where a daily 
lunch is served. Boil 10 eggs until very hard, 
remove the shells and cut either in quarters 
or rather thick slices. Make a white sauce 
by putting together in afrying pana table- 
spoonful of butter and one of fiour. Blend 
smooth, add a teacup of rich sweet milk and 
stir until it boils. Pepper and salt, lay the 
eggs in a heated dish, pour the sauce over 
and serve. 

Creole Omelet.—Whip 6 eggs to which allow 1 
pint of bread crumbs, 4 teacup milk, 1 small 
onion minced fine, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley and seasoning. Pour this mixture 
into a buttered and well-heated pan, turn, 
fold over and serve hot. 

Potato Omelet.—Chop 2 boiled potatoes quite 
fine, brown them in butter and season with 
salt, pepper and chopped parsley. Then make 
a plain omelet, which spread with the pota- 
toes. Roll and serve. 

Eqq Salad.—Cut up 3 large stalks of celery 
and place in asalad bowl. Chop the whites 
of 5 hard-boiled eggs, which mix with the 
celery, together with salt and pepper. Slice 
the yolks in rings and lay carefully over the 
top. Pour over all a plain salad dressing and 
garnish with celery leaves. 

Egg sandwiches might find an acceptable 
place in children’s school luncheons as well 
as on the teatable. Chop up 2 or 3 hard-boil- 


ed eggs with a large cucumber pickle. Pep- 
per and salt and add a little mixed mustard. 


Spread this between thin slices of buttered 
bread, from which all crust has been re- 


moved. 
————— 


Two Choice ; Puddings. 


Lemon Pudding. —Gtir into yokes of 6 eggs 1 
cup sugar, 4 cup water and the grated yellow 
rind and juice of 2 lemons. Soften in warm 
water 6 crackers or some slices of cake, place 
in the bottom of a baking dish, pour custard 
over them and bake till firm. Beat the 
whites of eggs to a froth, add 6 tablespoons 
sugar and beat again. When custard is done, 
pour frosting over it, return to the oven, and 
brown. Eat either warm or cold.—| Mrs Wal- 
ter Mitchell. 


Minute Pudding.—One quart milk, 2 eggs 
, 


and about one pint flour. Beat the eggs 
well and add the tlour and enough milk to 


make it smooth. Butter the saucepan and 
putin remainder of the milk well salted; 
when it boils, stir in the flour and eggs 
lightly and let it cook well. It should be of 
the consistency of thick corn meal mush. 
Serve immediately with this simple sance: 
Milk sweetened to taste and flavored with 


grated nutmeg.—| Mrs Ilenderson. 





Teaching a Little One.—Yes, indeed, one can 
teach a child three years old to .pick up its 
playthings, and still younger, if begun early. 
Just so long as the mother will pick up, just so 
long she may continue to do so long after the 
child grows up. Let the children have the chairs 
and a shawl to make a train of ears, meat 
earts, etc. When they are old enough to do 
that, they certainly are old enough to put 
them all back in place. And don’t forget to 
tell them how well they have done and helped 
mamma so much. My children are all boys, 
and of course they must help about the house- 
work and clean and brush their clothes when 
needed.—| Phoebe Jane. 


Bow Legs.—Notice if the child does not 
rub the bottom of its feet together, both 
sleeping and waking. To cure bow legs, in- 
vent a way to prevent the child getting the 
bottoms of its feet together. Gently but fre- 
quently try to straighten the little limbs. If 
this course is persevered in, it will greatly 
help the infirmity. Knock-kneed children 
have the habit of putting one knee inside the 
other. Use the same remedy.—[A Mother. 


Salt.—A pinch of salt added to the whites 
of eggs will make them beat up quicker and 
lighter. 
















MRS. GOOLD’S GRATITUDE, 


Her Story of How She Was Re- 
stored to Health. 


Gondition Before and After the Birth 
of Her Child. 


From every city, town and hamlet on 
this vast continent, come letters from 
guffering women; from those whose 
physicians have 
been unable to 
assist them, or 
from that num- 
berless class 
confi- 
dence in Mrs, 
Pinkham’s ad- 
vice and the 
curative prop- 
erties of her 

Vegetable 
Compound is 
unbounded. 

Every letter 
received from wo- 
men is recorded, 
and hundreds of 
volumes of cases 
treated aid in fur- 
nishing practical 
information for the 
women of to-day. 
No letters are published without the 
request of the writer. The strictest 
confidence is observed. The following 
letter represents thousands ;— 

‘“*T always enjoyed good health un- 
til six months before the birth of my 
babe. Then I was very weak; my back 
ached all the time. My physicians 
said I would *eall right after the birth 
of the child, but I was not, although 
at that time I had the best of care. 
The pains in mv back were almost un- 
bearable. I had leucorrhcea in its 
worst form; menstruations were pain- 
ful. 

‘*Any work or care would entirely 
unnerve me. When my babe was Il 
months old, friends persuaded me to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Before I had taken one 
bottle I felt the effects. My back did 
not ache so badly, and I felt stronger. 
After taking four bottles I felt well. 
My ambition returned, menstruations 







were painless, leucorrhca entirely 
cured, and I could take care of my 
babe and do my housework. I shall 
always recommend your Vegetable 
Compound for all women, especially 
for young mothers.”"—Mrs. H. L. 
Goo.Lp, Oregon, Wis. 


If Mrs. Goold had been well before 
the birth of her child, subsequent 
suffering would have been avoided. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound should always be taken before 
and after birth, in order that the 
system may withstand the shock. 


We wish to employ afew 
$ ; OADAY A DAY iiicnt WEN 2nd WOM EN 





with a little enterprise, to 
sell Climax Dish Washers and Self-- 

heating Flatirons. %10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months. 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


—— 


Selling Mar y Jane Dishwashy 
Suitsall. Only #3. B ales ra 
Profit. Write us. PU RINTON 


CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dialognes, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. §. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IIL. 





























A Little Eden. 


ANNIE M. BURKE. 





HE SITTING 
ROOM,the room 
we live in, we 
all join in say- 
ing must be 
cozy. We want 
it to be so rest- 
ful and inviting 
that members 
of the household 
will think of it 
when far away, 
- ao dina — and that we 

ourselves shall remember it with longing 

when separated from it for a time. One of 
the first things to attend to in making a room 
cozy is the light. Let it come in low down, 
through the lower half of low windows. Letit 
shine strongest on the floor. When the 
brightest light in a room is near the ceiling 
or high up on the walls, it annoys the eyes, 
whether they are weak or not, and it irri- 
tates the nerves, generally. For this reason 

a big shaded lamp at night placed on a low 

table or stand where the lightcan glow warm- 

ly on the carpet, is better than a chandelier 
which makes a glare high up in the room 
To make your room cozy let the wall paper 

be not white or too light, so as to produce a 

dazzling light. The object is to have the room 

restful. Next let the chairs be broad and 
deep and low, and the sofas be the same. 

Let none of them be of dainty texture. They 

should look as if they could stand lots of 

lounging and lolling Let the pictures be 
hung rather low, an 1 do not have the mantel 








and ornamental shelves so high that a mid- 
dle-sized person must needs climb upon a 
chair to reach them To-ether with all this 
there should be a big open fire on a level 
with the floor. Then add just one thing more 
—the face of the housewife, with a cheery, 
hopeful expression, no matter what be the cir- 
cunstances, in prosperity or adversity. Then 
indeed you will have a room that the chil- 
dren of the household will remember long af- 
terwards as a little Eden in the home. 
a 


Artistic Draperies Cheap. 


When one goes to look for draperies for 
windows, sash-curtains and all sorts of places 
where sheer, transnarent effects are wanted, 
a full pocketbook is by no means a necessity, 
for some of the loveliest materials are to be 
got at very low prices. Only do not try to 
bny such goods at a village store; they do not 
keep them. Take a_ trip to the largest town 
in your vicinity and do your shopping in its 
biggest store. Go to the upholstery depart- 
ment and there you will have your choice of 
all sorts of goods, thick and thin, and you 
will find that something very good and very 
artistic may be found below 25c a yard. The 
dotted muslin of to-day is very pretty, and it 
can be got for 10e a yard. For 12c you will 
find it with dots of every color and with vines 
or conventional designs. Then there is tam- 
bour, whieh has a celightfully fresh appear- 
ance, holds its stiffening well, and lasts many 
Seasons. The lower grades of scrim may be 
had as low as 5¢ or 6c, and are suitable for 
covers for bureaus and curtains for dressing 
glasses. Some of them with lace effects 
Woven in between the plain stripes are very 
attractive, and do not come higher than 12¢ 
‘yard. Silkolines this year are things ot 
beauty, perfectly delightful as to design and 
coloring, silky in appearance, and none of 
them cost more than 15¢ a yard; indeed, you 
can find lovely effects for 10c. The Josephine 
is another pretty fabric, sombre as to color, 
dignified as to design, reasonable as to price, 
and fitted tor any style of furniture. Cretonnes 
are gorgeous this spring. I have seen some at 


~ 
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10¢ a yard which are good, strong material, 
and with the prettiest effects. There are snow- 
balls on delicate grounds, glowing masses of 
chrysanthemums on cream, all sorts of com- 
binations of soft tinted stripes and delicate 
blossoms. Caledonia net is an artistic com- 
bination of thin sheer goods in ecru and 
white. Then there is the shefer cotton, made 
of the fire cracker stems, and with an effective 
mingling of all tones of brown and yellow. 
The Japanese give us a beautiful stuff called 
Agra cloth. Itis of heavy weight, dark blue 
and interwoven with a figure of dull red 





A “Lift-Up” Skirt. 
L. ROSSITER. 


The accompanying design can be made up 
of navy blue flannel or serge with white pearl 
buttons, or in goods that can be easily laun- 
dered. It consists of a blouse waist of not 
much fullness, and full sleeves gathered into 
a cuff one end of which is cut to a peak like 
the belt. The collar is a rolling one. The 
skirt, which is not too long, has straps that 





ean be uplifted to reach the buttons on the 
Waist, so that the skirt may be raised in wet 
weather to avoid soiling it in front when 
stooping, as shown in one of the accompany- 
ing views. The belt should be sufticiently 
tight as to secure the ends of the straps when 
not uplifted, or can be made additionally  se- 
cure by sewing a hook on the strap and mak- 


ing a loop on the waist line. The skirt may 
be a plain full skirt or a four-gored one. * 
EEE 


A Paper, Magazine and Book Exchange. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 


\ good idea lately adopted in a few rural 
districts where there is no public library or 
reading room, is a newspaper, magazine and 
book exchange table. This can be located at 
any central place where the people are in the 
habit of meeting frequently. The one I have 
reference to is located in the basement of the 
church. It consists of a large table where 
any person wishing to exchange newspapers, 
magazines or books with friends and neigh- 
bors can place those they are willing to loan, 
or contribute, and take their choice of the com- 
mon stock on the table contributed by the 
other members. When those are read they 
can return them and choose another book, 
paper or magazine,contributing their own from 
time to time. No one person can afford 
to spend the time to oversee this ex- 
change, but if all who desire to join such an 
exchange are in honor bound to play fair and 
honest, itis a nice thing and worth trying, 
and will furnish a number of families in a 
small community with a variety of good read- 
ing and plenty of it. 

There may be drawbacks, such as selfish, 
parsimonious people who will take advantage 
of their neighbors’ generosity to secure good 
reauing, although they do not contribute any- 
thing, and those careless people who never 
think of returning anything, while others may 
contribute more than their share, which will 
even matters up. It would be a good plan be- 
fore starting such an exchange to call a meet- 
ing and agree what each and everyone can 
and should contribute, so as to insure a varie- 
ty, and then if one wishes and can contribute 
more, well and good. It would be expected 
that after a time the magazines and paper- 
covered books would be torn and eventually 
destroyed, and once in a while some of those 
interested would be obliged to meet and clear 
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up and rearrange the table, but as all interest- 
ed will receive more reading than they con- 
tribute, there will be no loss to anyone, and 
considerable gain. 

Another idea, not so good, is a magazine 
club, where each member pays in so much 
money and the club secures as many maga- 
zines as possible, which are _ circulated 
among the members. As the time each mag- 
azine may be kept is limited, and they must 
pass it along to the next, one cannot always 
enjoy the reading so well. At the end of the 
year the files of magazines are divided among 
the members, each usually having one year 
of their favorite publication. 


——— — 

Moths—Mrs H. K. will find turpenitne an 
excellent destroyer of moths. Put a gener- 
ous amount of the turpentine around the 
edges of the room before putting down the 
carpet, after it has been thoroughly cleaned. 
In putting away winter furs and garments, 
pound and brush them thoroughly and do them 
up in brown paper or newspaper with pieces 
of camphor guin or moth balls. 


For Blacking Stovepipes use asphaltum var- 
nish. If too thick, thin with turpentine. Ap- 
ply with a small brush when the pipe is cool. 
The varnish can be got at any hardware or 
drug store.—| Luna A. Johnson. 





























THIS?» 


It’s the —_ lement of torture 
with w hick our women are 
wearing out their lives. 
It’s the true cause of half 
of their wrinkles, half 
their backaches, half 
their weakness. The 
scrubbing brush wears 
out a woman as a 
scythe wears out a 
man. Invention cre- 
ated the threshing 
machine for the far- 
mer,science furnishes 


GOLD DUST 


to his wife. Used with this 
great cleaner the scrubbing 
brush loses itsterrorat once. 
Every farmer’s wife should 
have a supply of Gold Dust. 
GOLD Dust WASHING POWDER 
has an additional value to the 
farmer for destroying insects. 
oO Send us yourname and address, Oo 
and we will mail you an import- 
ant booklet containing recipes 
for making Kerosene Emulsions 
for spraying crops and trees and 


live stock. 
THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ST. Louis, 

NEW YORK, 
Boston, 

PHILAD’A. 








Cc. O. D., at lowest 





$20 Bieycle ‘ $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 173, to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B-42 Chicago 


Ours. at home; 
= free. r. W. S. Rice. 
Box 444, Sinithvitie. N. ¥. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Aprons for All Ages. 


ADELE K. JOHNSON. 





The aprons for a housemaid must be severe- | 
ly plain, with no embroidery or lace, but a 
nurse’s apron should be elaborate. Apron 
ties are preferable to buttons and buttonholes. | 
An apron that fully covers one’s gown is | 
desirable when the housewife manages her 
domestic ship unaided,oris compelled to lend 
a hand in an everyday emergency. This need 
is very satisfactorily met in a sleeveless apron 
which extends to the bottom of the gown, and 
can be either high or low in the neck as one 
prefers. The front is cut on a lengthwise 
fold of the goods and has single bust darts and 
underarm gores. The back has deeply curving 
under arm seams, and buttons to the waist 
line. A V-shaped neck both back and front 
is pretty, and the neck and armholes may 
be either faced or bound with a bias piece of 
the material. Loose sleeves in silesia or 
seersucker, which reach up over the elbow 
and have a strong elastic tape at the top, are 
excellent and necessary. 

Natural colored linen makes the most ser- 
viceable aprons extant. A pocket should be 
set on the outside, at the right hand. In 
white goods coarse linen is by far the most 
durable material for kitchen aprons. They 
can be simply finished with coarse machines 
made lace, or handmade trimmings, or feather- 
stitched with embroidery cotton or wash 
silks. ; 

The delightful, old style aprons of black 
silk or satin have been addea to the already 
popular ones of pongee, india and china silk. 
The latter are usually trimmed with ribbon 
or lace. Ona hapdsome black silk one for 
grandmother, paint a border of lavender and 
purple pansies; add a lavender rosette to the 
shirred pocket, and wide lavender ribbon ties 
to the top, also shirred. Black alpaca makes 
excellent serviceablt aprons. For white 
aprons nothing excels in point of daintiness 
and durability a plain white linen, which 
may be ornamented with hemstitching or 
the many varieties of hand or machine-made 
laces. Of allthe array of white fabrics known 
as lawn, nainsook, plain and dotted Swiss, 
barred mull, etc, there is no handsomer ma- 
terial than the old-fashioned dimity, recently 
revived. Ina very late style the skirt only 
reaches to the sides, and is finished with a 
deep hem. Itis gathered to a band which 
fastens at the back. Then the full front and 
fi! >ack of the bib are gathered, both at the 
upr » and lower edges, to the belt, and to the 
yoke (deep), which is cut V-neck and trim- 
med around the edges, and across the front 
with fine narrow embroidery ruffle. Over 
each sleeve is a wide embroidered epaulette. 

The aprons of sinall girls vary in style from 
the plain, loose sacque to the nore ornamen- 
tal ones which greatly resemble a dress. In- 
deed, dresses which have become small or 
short can often be utilized for aprons with 
very little difficulty. The under arm seam 
can be ripped open and a small gore be added 
to the front, the sleeves removed and a 
pointed epaulette inserted, ora puff; if the 
neck be small it can be cut out either round 
or V-shaped at the back and front. The 
girls’ aprons with bertha fichu are exquisite. 
Over the short round waist of the apron, the 
fichu is draped, crossed in front and closed at 
the back. 

A simple, pretty apron fora girl of six is 
sleeveless, low necked, plain waist, full skirt 
except at the center of the front, where there 
is a three-inch-wide box plait. The neck and 
the armholes are trimmed with lace, with 
bows of ribbons at the shoulders. The back 
is fastened with buttons and buttonholes at 
the center of the waist, and the skirt meets 
at the center. 





————— 

Sachet.—If you have sachets which have 
done duty all winter they must be a bit musty 
now, so empty them, put in clean batting and 
orris root, then your room will smell as sweet 
as the spring itself. 


The New Spring Hats look like flower gar- 
dens. 
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DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Are your dishes rough and dull looking when they come on 


the table? 
sticky. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti. 


Were they washed with a rosin soap? 


Rosin is 


Ivory Soap washes clean and rinses readily. 





The Home Dressmaker. 





Blouses and shirt waists for the coming 
summer are made of all sorts of cotton, linen 
and silken fabries, that cost anywhere from 
10 cents to $1 a yard; they wash perfectly 
and never wear out. 
This dainty waist is 
of blue and white 
dimity trimmed with 
a ruffle of embroidery 





in sailor collar shape, 
which may be omit- 
ted if the wearer pre- 
fers a plain © shirt 
waist.. The bishop 
sleeves are gathered 
into the arm size, and 
end at the wrists un- 
der turn back cuffs 
with round corners. 
No20,547. Girl’s shirt waist. A stiff turn-over col- 
Sizes, 12 to 16 years. lar finishes the neck. 
White linen stock collars are on almost all 
the new shirt waists and are very becoming 
to young girls, while a pretty substitute is a 
ribbon collar with a bow at the back. 

The short box coat of this model can be used 
either as an overcoat or jacket according to 
the weight of the mate- 
rial from which it is 
made. Serge, cheviot, 
diagonal cloth or any 
plain or checked materi- 
al suitable for men’s 
wear can be used for 
this neat little suit. The 
trousers are new and 
stylish in cut, and are 
not difficult to make up 
at home. The coat re- 
quires 1f vards 48 inch 
wide material, and the 
trousers wil: take 14 
yards 54 inch wide 
goods. 


A tailor-made cos- 








tume for girls from 12 to No 20,529. s0y’s 
16 years is here pic- coat. : 
No 20,523. Boy s 


tured, as made of tan a bs 

7 ~ trousers. 

Covert cloth and trim- Sizes of both from 
med with rows of 12 to 16 years. 
stitching and large buttons. The basque 
fits the figure per- 
fectly, being made 
up over a lining 
which fastens in 
the center front 
and is concealed 
by a vest piece of 
the dress mate- 
rial. Stitched 
bands give a Nor- 
folk effect to the 
waist, and the 
shaped collar is 
trimmed with 
stitching to match 
tne bands. Deeply 
pointed epaulets 
placed over each 
sleeve give an air 
of novelty to the 
Miss’s waist. costume, and the 
skirt has a stylish 
Eight-gored flare about the 





No 20,567. 

Sizes 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
years. 

No 20,535. 
skirt. bottom. 

Sizes 12 to 16 years. One of the most 





EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 
Sell 75 lbs. to earna Boy’s 
Buc YCLE} 100 lbs. for a 
\ GIRL’s BICYCLE; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ OR GENTS’ 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 50 
lbs. for a WALTHAM Gow 
WATCH AND CHAIN; 25 lbs. 
fora Soup SILVER WATCH AND CHAIN; 10 Ibs. for a 
beautiful GoLp Ring; 50 lbs, for a DECORATED DINNER 
Ser. Send your full address on postal for Catalogue and 
Order Blank 
W. G. BAKER, Springfield; Mass, 









‘Tiny pockets 








serviceable spring and summer costumes that 
a woman can - 

possess is a bla- 
zer suit for 
wearing with 
shirt waists and 
silk blouses. 
This model has 
a tight-fitting 
back coat, anda 
stylish eigh t- 
gored skirt. The 
coat has square 
revers on each 
side of the front 
and a wide turn- 
over collar fin- 
ishes the neck. 


with semi-circu- 
lar openings are 
placed conven- 
iently on each 
side of the front 
and the sleeves 
are of the full No 20, Lady’s blazer. 
leg o' mutton PP monn hd wa tond a 
style. Mohair No 20,468. Lady’s gored skirt. 
is the material Sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and # 
used for this de- inches waist measure. 

sign, though serge, cheviot and covert cloth, 
as well as the heavy wash fabrics, such as 
pique, duck or grass linen, are suitable. 

In ordering these patterns be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and the number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this of- 
fice, and enclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cutand fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 








name and address. 


ae 

To Curl Feathers.—J)ampen the feather 
slightly and then curl each strand separately 
by drawing it carefully between the blunt 
edge of a knife and your right thumb, a silver 
fruit knife or a paper knife, either of which 
is useful for this purpose Never use any- 
thing with a sharp edge, as it scrapes the fluff 
off the strands of the feather. After a little 
experience one imay curl three or four strands 
atatime. Do not curl them very tightly, 
but make them curl over soundly from the 
center rib of the plume, shake for a few min- 
utes before the fire after it is curled.—| Jennie 
M. Jones. 


To Protect the Thumb.—When paring pota- 
toes, etc, pin a strip of muslin around it. We 
are apt to make small incisions of the skin 
while paring vegetables, and itis an annoy- 
ance when washing dishes, sewing, etc. Rub- 
ber gloves or even rubber finger stalls, really 
ought to be used about such work. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


An Odd Doily, but Very Pretty. 
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Tit for Tat. 


Mere Animalism.—I hope your farmer’s 
daughter No VI will find a true mate, and not 
throw herself away to some ‘stick in the mud,’’ 
nor marry an lmmoral or intemperate man, 
hoping to reform him. Such prizes as she 
often do this—and 49 times out of 50 they fail. 
And quite often they too are dragged down. 
When closely analyzed, such men’s love is 
mostly,if not indeed entirely, the love of their 
own self-gratification—mere animalism.—{W. 
M. Evans. 


Studying the Catalogs.—Ellen Darby, try 
yerbenas, phlox Drummondi and nasturtiums, 
(both dwarf and tall), and for a sun-enduring 
bed, geraniums. Plant verbena hybrida 
seed at once in boxes, in the house, and trans- 
plant in another box three inches apart, or if 
you have them, in thumb-pots, and set into a 
good bed as soon as danger of frost is past, 
setting plants half a foot apart. Phlox is sown 
in the place where you want it to bioom. It 
isa good idea to start nasturtiums in the 
house in April. They come into flowering 
sooner. Let us hear from the amateur flor- 
ists. IT am one myself and have spent quite 
a lot of time over the catalogs already. 
firzah Ann Haskill. 


Ninety-Day People-—We have people here 
from every state in the Union, who are seek- 
ing divorces. Ninety-day people, we call 
them. Some are nice people, others by their 
actions make our easy divorce laws seem like 
a mistake.—| Veritas, Oklahoma. 


A Bouncing Boy.—The papers have been 
printing about the large boys and _ there is 
one in Hinsdale, N H, that { believe beats all 
and has not been lately written about. Robbie 
Blanchard was 15 last May and is 6ft2in 
tall and weighs 360 Ibs.—| E. M. D. Cc. 


In Love with her Wheel.—I must take up the 
cudgel in favor of the present generation, 
though perhaps if the Bachelor of Cordaville 
is really as old as he pretends, I ought to be 
ashamed to argue with him. But I can’t help 
feeling that he isn’t. It seems to me that he 
has neither the optimism of youth nor the 
mellowed judgment of old age. Young people 
of to-day think it no disgrace to help on the 
farm, when they are at home, even though 
they are college graduates, and if some of 
them choose another business than farming, 
why shouldn’t they? Why should we insist 
that a farmer’s son be a farmer, and his daugh- 
ter a farmeress, any more than a doctor's 
Sona doctor, or his daughter a doctoress? 
Everyone must follow his own bent, and it is 
no sign that he despises a farmer’s life be- 
cause he does so. I don’t happen to know 
any farmers daughter’s of to-day who are not 
up'in the morning by 6 or7. They probably 
don’t get up before their mother for if 
mothers are well, they generally prefer to look 
after things themselves, and they don’t get 
the washing done before 6 (they have more 
Sense). I don’t believe many girls ever did. 
If they did it was one thing which made the 
girl of to-day less strong than her grand- 
mother. But thanks to the bicycle and other 
athletics she is growing stronger. I am _ not 
a“scorcher’’ and I don’t wear bloomers, but 

am perfectly in love with my wheel, and I 
ought to be, as it has helped to bring me 
health and happiness. For the brain-weary 
teacher, housework doesn’t seem to be all the 


MOTHERS AND 


exercise necessary. Outdoor life on a bicycle, 
whenever one has the time which she can 
spend with a good conscience, is a blessing, 
and to a country girl it is more than health. 
It means easier communication with the world 
around her, both animate and inanimate. 
[A Girl of the Period. 


A Happy, Sunny Young Woman.—I want to 
thank Uncle John for his letter to the ‘Ta- 
blers. Surely love holds its own in the world 
and duty is joy to those who live aright. I 
cannot imagine what life would be without 
love, and that love makes all duty but happi- 
ness to perform. I am truly sorry for Rob 
Brownie if he really believes what he says. I 
am a firm believer in the saying that ‘‘this 
world is what we make it,’’ and think if any 
one has faith in God, and lets their life be a 
copy of their Master’s as nearly as_ possible, 
they will be happy in whatever circumstances 
they find themselves. ‘‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you’’ is always true, and I don’t 
think we ought to take our burdens and 
troubles to the wortd, but to God alone. Tama 
farmer’s wife but have never been called upon 
to work out of doors. On the contrary, many 
times *‘John’’ has turned in and helped me 
with my work, and on occasion he can cook 
as good a plain meal as any one, and has even 

Sa ¢ 


made custard pie.—|B. N 


Words of Praise.—I have often had a mind 
to send a word of praise to the editors of this 
most worthy paper. Although I am not a 
farmer’s wife, having lived in town since my 
second year,I am somewhat of a farmer’s wife 
at heart. My husband’s business brings him 
in close contact with farmers, he being a 
Jersey breeder and horse breeder, and he has 
served three years as secretary of our fair. 
We take several farm papers, but this one 
suits me best of all as a paper with a wide 
range of reading and not a narrow, bigoted 
view of matters. What pleased me the most 
in the issue of March 14 was the Busy World. 
Those words are so suggestive, and remind 
us of other busy lives than ours. I hope it 
will be a perinanent feature and I would like 
sometime to tell you about a busy world of 10 
and a happy woman that presides over it,that 
Lknow. In the.fashion department of the 
same issue I found a long-felt want, that is, a 
nent and pretty way to make a little boy’s 
suit. T herewith send the order for a pattern 
[ remain your admiring friend—{Grace 
Bauer. 

Frozen Feet.—Twenty-four years ago I was 
cast away on the coast of Maryland in a very 
severe snow storm. After wandering around 
shonrs in a blizzard, with the snow over 
knee deep and frozen hard enough to bear a 
man, we found a house. I had on short boots, 
and as I had put my storm clothes and 
boots on my son to save him, I froze my own 
feet very badly. I was bothered with frosted 
feet for years. Among my stores I had saved 
a gallon of pure cider vinegar and a _ sack of 
fine salt. I could not stand on my feet, they 
were swollen so. I was sure I could not get 
any physician, so I took the vinegar and salt, 
put them both into a large basin, set the basin 
on the embers of an old-fashioned fireplace, 
and as soon as it was sothat I could about 
bear my feet in it, put them in. As soon as it 
gota little cool I would heat it again. I fol- 
lowed that up all day. One of my feet was so 
bad that I could not wear a shoe on it till the 
next November, and I can say of a truth that 
there has never to this day been any itching 
or burning, as is generally the ease with 
rozen or frosted feet.—[Capt J. V. Albertson. 


Asked and Answered.—Wil! someone please 
give the cause and cure for creosote forming 
in a chimney?—!A. R. M. 

The Sunday school supplies for kindergar- 
ten methods, described recently in this paper, 
are manufactured by the Milton Bradley com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

If Dolt will wnte to J. E. Laferty, North 
Warren, Warren Co, Pa, he may find a good 
and reliable cure for frozen feet, as I heard 
him telling a gentleman that he had not been 
able to wear leather boots or shoes for 15 years 
until this winter, after using tyo bottles of 
some remedy of which I don’t remember the 
name.—[IF’. M. Bettes. 

Will George W. Myers, who in the issue of 
March 30, °95, gave a description of the tube 
refrigerator, please give his address through 
this paper?— Reader. 

Elmer 8S. Goodrich: There is no gazette of 
Hampden county, Mass, but a history of the 
Connecticut valley is published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, and Picturesque Hamp- 
den, in two volumes, by the W. F. Adams 
Co, Springfield, Mass, sells at $1.50 a vol- 
ume. 


DAUGHTERS 
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To a Friend. 
SARA E. WEED. 


Think not that while your teeth are out 
You must remain within; 

Wait not for those new teeth to sprout; 
Speed forth, let good sense win. 


Fear you that daylight will disclose 
To those who pass you by 

The vacuum beneath your nose? 
A remedy is nigh. 


Just hold close to your mouth, my friend, 
A handkerchief or veil; 
Then let your fears and doubts all end,— 
No eyes will you assail. 
aaa 
Just for Fun. 

Judge: You’re privileged to challenge any 
member of the jury now being empanelled. 
Defendant: Well, thin, yer honor, Oi’ll 
foight that shinall mon in the corner with one 
eye. 








One morning just before the war, says a 
veteran conductor, as my train drew up at 
3randy Station, a chap in a butternut suit 
and a home-made wool hat rushed up and ad- 
dressed me as I stepped to the ground: ‘‘Ig 
you th’r clerk er this ye’r kyar?’’ ‘‘I’m the 
conductor; what do you want?’’ I answered. 
‘‘T wanter go ter Washington on this ye’r 
kyar.’’ ‘‘Well, get aboard,’’ I said. He 
climbed the steps and rapped on the door. 
When he rapped a second time some wag in- 
side called out: ‘‘Comein!’’ There were at 
least fifty passengers in the car. He began at 
the front seat, shaking hands with every one 
clear to the back end, and asking each ‘‘Ilow 
d’ye do?’’ and then, ‘‘How’s yer folks?’’ Of 
cours? it was a regular circus for the other 
passengers. He lived forty miles in the coun- 
try and had never seen a train before. When 
he stepped oif the car here in Washington I 
felt sorry for him; but—will you believe it? 
—that greenhorn is to-day one of the first 
merchants in Washington, and is reported to 
be worth over $200,000. 





‘*Excuse me, sir,’’ said Barker to a boorish 
traveler, ‘‘but what is your business?’’ ‘‘T am 
agentleman,sir. That’s my business.’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ 
said Barker, ‘‘I see. You are taking a vaca- 
tion.’”’ 


‘“‘T have understood,’’ said Bill Nye, ‘*‘that 
Wagner’s music was better than it sounded.’’ 

President Lincoln reached Meade Station 
Va, near Petersburg, soon after a serious bat 
tle in which 2000 confederates were made pris 
oners. Gen Meade was on the president’s 
left and Col George D. Ruggles on his right. 
On their way to headquarters they rode* to a 
point where they could see the large assem- 
blage of prisoners. With the prisoners were 
many colored servants and laborers. 

‘*Mr Lineoln,’’ said Gen Meade, ‘‘I guess 
Ruggles did not overestimate the number of 
meh captured.’’ 

Mr Lincoln checked his horse, deliberately 
surveyed the field full of Gordon’s disarmed 
men and the contrabands, and said: ‘Yes, 
general, the number is there in black and 
white.”’ 





She (fishing): I know Alfred, I have my 
fauits. He: Oh, certainly. She (angrily): 
Indeed? * cihaps you'll tell me what they are! 


Eastern Visitor: How was it you did not 
hang that last murderer? Did he establish 
an alibi? Quick Drop Dan: That’s just what 
he did. When the sheriff went to the jail to 
hang him he wasn’t there. 








Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shade is right? See the 
“Index to Chimneys’’—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


FREE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemic 
Salts greatly redveed. BOX 1638, Springfield, Mass, 
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The Great Fight Over Taxation. 


The tax question is the problem before several 
legislatures this winter. The effort seems to be tc 
enable personal property to more perfectly evade 
taxation, and to place all taxes upon the land. 
There are many disinterested students of the 
matter who hold that this application of Henry 
George’s theory of the single tax would not add to 
the farmers’ burdens, but here are the views of a 
veteran Boston assessor, Thomas Hills, who has 
made a deep study of the matter as well as hay- 
ing had long practical experience: 

‘*It will largely exempt the rich, and directly 
upon the owners of small estates and indirectly 
through increased rents will terribly tax the 
poor.” Mr Hills further illustrates the effect of 
single tax as follows: ‘Including the value.of the 
house in which I live, my share of the added bur- 
den would be 38 per cent, and my tenants, hearly 
all of the wage earning class, must carry over 
$300, 62 per cent of the tax added to their homes. 
Every time they visit the corner grocery or buy 
elsewhere the ‘elothing or subsistence of their 
family, in the price of goods increased by increas- 
ed rentals, they must be further taxed. Still worse 
will be their condition if the committee are right 
and under their proposed law I have the power 
to put the whole increase upon them. In_ either 
case they must come down in their scale of living. 
The tenant will save less of his earnings, the 
owner will have less of income, but both together 
with the help of business taxed through added 
rent can relieve the capitalist from personal »as- 
sessment, and so help to create other centers of 
wealth, beauty and an attractive and money 
spending people, besides those now existing. 
That the ability to do this exists, there can be on 
doubt. Your committee clearly intends that that 
¢lass shall continue to contribute when the mil- 
lionaire is relieved from all direct tax on his per- 
sonal property. The tax reformers who are ever 
planning that some class other than tneir own 
shall carry the burden of taxation may well halt 
where they are. We live in times that are not 
favorable to transplanting to American soil the 
tax methods and class distinctions of the govern- 
ments of Europe. Questions of labor, capital and 
taxation are year by year taking more and more 
a hold on the masses of the people. The path 
your committee have marked out will be a diffi- 
cult one to follow, and were it not for the fact 
that our form of government provides a peaceful 
way for the determination of such problems it 
would be a dangerous one to tread.”’ 

And Gov McKinley of Ohio said: ‘If all 
the property were listed for taxation at its true 
value or at a like value, the money required for 
a purposes could be raised with much less 
yuuirden than now. Real estate and other tangible 
property now pays the large share of the taxes, 
while other varieties of property, which are in- 
tangible, either wholly escape or bear a dispro- 
portionate share. There should be no discrimina- 
ion. One class of property should not be exempt 
at the expense of another. 

And Gov Hill of New York said: “‘It is evident 
hat the personal property of the state does not 
pay its just proportion of the taxes, and the dis- 
parity in the assessed valuation of personal and 
real property verifies the statement that the 
statutes are defective, . and do not reach the 
great bulk of personalty. For the purpose of taxa- 
tion every citizen hasa right to insist... that un- 
just discrimination shall not be permitted. The 
farmer and the workshop in the country should 
bear their proportion of the public expenses, and 
so should the bonds and mortgages, the stocks 
and other personal property in the great centers 
of the state. 

Gov Pattison of Pennsylvania said in 1891: 
**There is a baleful vice in the form of govern- 
ment that inflicts a penalty upon lands and homes, 


FARM AND DAIRY PROBLEMS 














and makes their ownership difficult and burden- by the treatment of experts. All of which is 
some. Such unjust discrimination is working un- respectfully referred to the legislatures of New 
told e = sgh ony poem 1S oP eiiehine ee = York and Massachusetts, who are now be sleged 

exempting the rich; is establishing unfortunate SS EP RR a ES aes 
social distinctions that are foreign to our princi- by interested ‘‘¢ ~—_ rts” and. veterinarians to 
make the tuberculin test compulsory. Experienge 


ples of government; destructive ‘of the hi: iuppiness 
and energies of men, and blasting the hopes that both at home and abroad shows that tuberculin ig 


we have prayerfully entertained of our country yet in its experimental stage, and in view of the 

becoming the home of a contented and happy reaction against it in Europe, no American legisla. 

people. ture is justified in making it compulsory. 
a 


Tuberculin Discredited in Its Home A reply to the recent “black eye’’ given the 
A fierce attack on tuberculin characterized the Lubin scheme by a committee of economists has 
German medical congress held at Berlin, only last been prepared and will be sent to all who apply 
week. Its membership embraces many of the for it to Mr David Lubin, Sacramento, Cal, He is 
most eminent specialists, who, according to the determined that everyone shall have full oppor- 
cabled reports, unite in expressions ol disap- tunity to understand this matter in all its details, 
pointment at the failure of tuberculin, not only 
asa ‘‘eure,”’ but asa diagnostic for consumption in Tuberculin Testimony from the East, 
either humans or bovines. Prof Liebereich declar- University of Illinois felt impelled to test itg 
ed that tuberculin had been discredited by all cows, because its milk was going to the trade. 
physicians, even veterinary practitioners, as its I buy no cattle that I do not subject to tuberey. 
use was directly dangerous. Dr Heusemann said lin test, unless the dealer gives a certificate that 
that a greater percentage of lung diseases had they have been tested.—[{R. A. Borden, Easton 
been cured by allowing nature to help itself than Washington Co, N Y. : 
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Guaranteed to be ry 

A RAZOR ===" | 
a “ } 4 
* 60 Coupons, or 
F If you send us { 2 Coupons and 60 cents. 
; OR, 
« WE WILL SEND & 3-BLADE 
“ « 
‘ PENKNIFE-  -; 
> * 
a so guaranteed 50 Coupons, or ® 
a — ” F or 2 Coupons and 50 cents, © 
EI a 
s You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag, and . 
q two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag of a 
: ’ 3 
{ GENUINE DURHAM TOBACCO, 
® ° s&s 
we : 
x SEND COUPONS WITH NAME ano ADDRESS TO = 
. Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. ® 
. Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 2 
a coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. is 
a 2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. « 
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Pan cinema 


‘and HOW TO MAKE IT. 

A book of help and interest—free, It tells 

= the most modern and economical 
0 pe Crystal Oreamery. 


THE KNEELAND asad OREAMERY 0. -, & Concord St., Lansing, Mic 














CREAM SEPARATOR INERINGERS. 





We notice by the latest advertisement of our ‘‘would-be competi- apparent to every experienced person that such advertisements are 
tors” that they have succumbed to just what we predicted, the “‘slippery published in the hope of retaining the trade which the Improved 


hold upon the stump” has given way, and they 


although still slinging mud, we feel called 
placing the 


Improved United States Separator 


out of reach of their mud-slinging, as they direct their insinuating 
and intimidating advertisements towards Infringers whose ‘‘agents 
and representatives—and many of the unfortunate buyers of their 
machines—have already been perpetually enjoined from the further use 
of the same;’’ which, even if any one had for 
winked into giving any weight to, would most assuredly and rightly 


are ‘‘in the mire,”’ and 
upon to thank them for merits. 


United States Separator is winning away from them by its superior 


We call the attention of the dairy public still further to the fact 
that the Improved United States Separator has not only never had& 
suit brought against it by anyone, and never been enjoined, but every 
‘person who our mud-slinging competitors claim was enjoined under 
their trivial and greatly magnified scarecrow patent suit from using 
another Separator, entirely foreign in every way to the improved 
United States Separator and in no way relating to it or affecting it, 
has since that decree of the court 


moment been hood- | 
} 
Purchased and is now using the Improved United States Separator 


place the Improved United States Separator where every truthful ate 


and honorable competitor knows it belongs. 
vituperations, as 


out of the range of their 


without molestation; and there fore, 


To Escape all Liability, 


No agent, dealer or user of the improved United States All dairymer who wish to be free from such liability of claims of 


Separator has ever been enjoined, or sued or even mo- 


lested in its peaceful Sale or use. 


But how ridiculous their insinuations on their face, because if per- 
sons have been enjoined, they cannot be selling or using the Separators 
Any “‘wayfaring man, though a fool,’’ knows that; and it is very 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


infringement should 


Buy the Improved United States Separator. 





Then they have the Separator that not only excels all others on i 
merits, but all liability of infringement is avoided, as the Improved 
United States Separators are fully protected by our patents. 












